THE ASTONISHING FATHER WOODS 


I 


IR CHARLES PETRIE, in the Dublin Review for 
S July, 1929, foresees the possibility of the world’s centre 

of gravity shifting to South America. I can conceive 
its shifting to Australia—to a Catholic Australia, for the 
future of that continent lies with its Catholics. Fascinating 
theme for speculation—a world-future controlled by Australia 
and South America in close connection! At least let us 
learn all we can about those two areas of earth. We have 
said how well Fr. Eris O’Brien is helping us towards a true 
knowledge of the origins of Australia: Fr. G. O'Neill, in 
his ‘‘Life of Julian Edmund Tenison Woods” * has provided 
a unique and essential document; and in his forthcoming 
‘Life of Mother Mary McKillop’’ will provide another. 

Fr. Woods was an astonishing man, not least because his 
Memoir concerning himself is full of statements and sug- 
gestions that are perfectly false. More about this Memoir 
below. Practically in spite of himself we know where he 
was born; that his mother was never a Catholic; that he 
always was one; whom he met; what he did. I try to discuss 
his psychology in a second article. Let me start by saying 
that, however fantastic one element in him might be, he was 
a first-rate man of science, of astounding memory, passionate 
ardour in the collection of facts, keen perception of their 
meaning, value, and interconnection, and prolific in work 
that has lastingly benefited posterity, both intellectually and 
practically. As a boy he read ferociously; had a plan for 
never losing a minute; seemed never to travel without geo- 
logical hammer and entomological or botanical collecting- 
box. In his early days in Australia, exhausted by riding and 
absorbed in pastoral work, he would yet write by light of 
tallow-dip, pannikin lamp, or dawn. His ‘Geological 
Observations in S. Australia,’’ and vast ‘‘History of the Dis- 
covery and Exploration of Australia’? were thus written, as 
he went from station to station. The stroke of his hammer 
was the first sound to disturb many a silence unbroken by 
human agency since creation. He was but 25 when the 
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botanist von Miiller, and the geologist and palzontologist, 
Sir C. Lyell, introduced themselves to him by letter. One 
scientific society after another made him a corresponding 
member. From 1860, his name was a household word 
throughout Australasia in all that concerned natural history. 
Add, that his vivid artistic style and his formation of local 
museums filled many an empty life with interest, and fired 
many an inert imagination. When in Tasmania, he dis- 
cussed the ‘‘Physical and Zoological Relations between 
Australia and Tasmania,’’ and made personal acquaintance 
with the ‘‘Tasmanian Devil,’’ a grotesque and untameable 
beast, now, thank God, or alas, extinct. During part of his 
life he was almost wholly occupied with exploration. He 
made remarkable discoveries in the tin and other mines of 
North Queensland : he drew up a report on these, asked for 
by the Queensland Government. Java, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Borneo, Sooloo, Singapore, China and Japan twice each, 
Cochin-China, the Philippines, were visited by him, usually 
in connection with some sort of government commission or 
companion, notably his friend Sir Frederick Weld; he 
ascended volcanos in eruption, rowed leagues up weary 
rivers, battled his way through jungles, was received by every 
local king or potentate, had cruisers placed at his disposal ; 
and, in view of the record that ‘‘Mr. Woods’ discoveries as 
to the coal resources of the East had increased the strength of 
the English navy in that part of the world by a force better 
than half a dozen good-sized frigates,’’ and Fr. O’Neill’s 
judgment that the recognition of Singapore as a suitable 
naval base is in the long run due to him, we can think well 
of the surmise that a certain mysterious duty assignable to 
him was the evaluation of the coal or mineral resources in 
non-British territories such as China. Apart from his views 
on the wind-blown formation of certain sandstones, he suc- 
ceeded in becoming an expert upon ichthyology; and his 
**Fish and Fisheries of New South Wales’’ was prepared for 
the Fisheries exhibition in London, 1883, and won a royal 
medal as the most distinguished and original scientific work 
of the year. Quite at the end of his life, he proved, what 
had only been obscurely surmised thitherto, the existence of 
organs of vision in oysters and other mollusca. Fr. O’Neill 
gives a complete bibliography of his works. May this 
element in his make-up be remembefed throughout all else 
that we shall have to say of him. 
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When I add that in all his expeditions it was extremely 
rare that he was unable to say Mass, or Office, or even 
to study that Greek Testament, which in fact he did read 
throughout each year, you are prepared to learn that he was 
a man of intense and even passionate piety. We shall indeed 
learn that he was a ‘“‘mystic,’’ not merely devout. Ecstasies, 
stigmata, dreams, prophecy, occupied him to such an extent 
that you would suppose him to have had no time for any- 
thing else ; yet he was the founder of a religious congregation 
that still survives and is of incalculable value in Australia, 
and of others that came to little or nothing. He was 
an apostolic missioner of an energy that defies all reckoning : 
and finally, he was a man who everywhere excited affection 
both among the simple and the sophisticated that amounted 
to idolatry, along with dislikes and distrusts that again 
and again ruined his happiness and imperilled his salvation. 
For what with his personal shortcomings, and what with the 
enmity of men, both ecclesiastical and lay, it is difficult to 
see how he escaped that excommunication which Mother 
Mary McKillop, his spiritual daughter and (please God) 
a destined occupant of our altars, actually incurred. 

Julian Woods, who later on hyphened to his surname his 
mother’s maiden name of Tenison and (by ‘‘communication 
of privileges’’) did the same to the patronymic of his brothers, 
was undoubtedly born in 1832 in London, though he at one 
time in his life encouraged people to suppose he had been 
born in Ireland. His mother was not a Catholic, nor (despite 
his fostering of the idea) did she ever become a Catholic. His 
father’s practice, if not faith, was vague enough: but Julian 
was baptized a Catholic though his sister Henrietta was bap- 
tized in an Anglican church. She was however conditionally 
baptized as a Catholic when she was nine and remained 
devout throughout her life. Julian made his first Com- 
munion when he was twelve; and his picturesque account of 
himself and Henrietta making their first Communion to- 
gether in 1848, when they were 20 and 17, is myth; although 
his servings of Masses of priest or bishop need not imply 
that his Catholic education had been full, he was never a 
pervert to Anglicanism, nor did he need to be converted back 
to the Faith, despite his desire to make everyone believe that 
this sensationally had happened. His father, barrister, on 
The Times staff, in touch with a variety of interesting men, 
stimulated his son’s development more than did the disturb- 
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ing multitude of schools to which he went: his mother’s 
gentle charity woke a like passion in him: music reduced 
him to emotional tears ; the neighbourhood of death or illness, 
to black despondency. But when Parliament was not sitting, 
the family migrated to Sydenham, then open country, and 
he collected insects, stones, shells, fossils that his father 
taught him to classify. His natural dash caused him to take 
the lead among his brothers ; but, says he, he lacked staying- 
power. He experienced yearnings for immolation and the 
monastic life; when he was about 11, a Portuguese priest 
suggested his becoming a seminarian in Lisbon: later, he 
says that he welcomed the idea : anyhow, it came to nothing, 
and his representation of it as an almost supernatural voca- 
tion, saying that ‘“‘he knew nothing about the priestly life’’ 
is fable, since he was much mixed up, then, both with priests 
and prelates. At fourteen he spent six uncomfortable and 
dangerous months learning the printers’ trade in London, 
but was sent for to Jersey, whither the family had migrated 
for his mother’s health. There he read, swam, sailed, painted, 
considers he half became an Anglican. In 1848 they re- 
turned, Mrs. Woods having died. Back in England, he met 
F. Oakeley, and possibly Ward, and was much influenced 
by them, though by a fantastic reconstruction of his 
memories, he describes Oakeley as a clergyman who 
instructed him in “‘high-church’’ ways. But Oakeley had 
then been a Catholic for three years, and a priest for one. 
The boy became devout; also ill: he went to Ireland for his 
health, and on returning revived a desire (due to meeting 
Ignatius Spencer) to become a Passionist. He first joined, 
however, that austere Franciscan community which E. I. 
Purbrick (afterwards S.J.) was governing, a romantic episode 
concerning which we have in vain sought evidence. In 1850, 
he did in fact enter the Passionist novitiate and for a while 
was ecstatically happy. Ill-health however or nerves so tor- 
tured him that he was soon dispensed from the vows he took 
in 1852, and Faber offered to accept him for the Oratory 
and even to finance him. But he gravitated towards the 
Marist society and under its auspices went to France, where 
he travelled about, improving his geology and botany in the 
fascinating and volcanic country of Auvergne. He even 
spent some time in a seminary where he met the Blessed 
Julien Eymard, who transferred him as English professor to 
his Marist college hard by. His duties were light ; he carried 
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through an astounding programme of personal study; but 
health again failed him and he returned to London by way 
of Ars, where he met its famous curé. 

Now a whirlwind crisis. Bishop Willson of Hobart-town 
(now Hobart) in Van Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania) met 
the youth and incontinently offered him a chaplaincy. Woods 
accepted it ; arranged to get ordained up to sub-deacon ; failed 
to manage this; sailed; worked as a sort of lay-chaplain 
among the Tasmanian convicts and chronicled the horrors 
of their situation ; half-heartedly assisted the bishop to open 
a boys’ school; failed; sailed for Melbourne where he did 
some journalism and contemplated marriage. Thence he 
went to Adelaide and embarked on an official exploration 
expedition which set him up in health, and begged to return 
to Tasmania. The bishop refused him, and he put himself 
under Bishop Murphy of Adelaide, who sent him to the 
Jesuit house at Sevenhills, where he made wise and persever- 
ing friends, learnt to ‘‘endure hardship,’’ got (for the first 
time) some discipline, lost all desire for Europe, and only 
returned to Adelaide to be ordained priest in January, 1857. 
After a brilliant beginning in that town, he was sent to the 
terrifically difficult district of Tatiara, the ‘‘New Country,”’ 
and made his headquarters at Penola. 

Picture, then, a man with dreamy eyes and thick square 
beard, heavily cloaked, top-booted and spurred, an excellent 
horseman and driver, adored by children, beloved by squatter 
and miner, indefatigable as missioner, delightful as com- 
panion (he could draw, play, sing, talk) turning his agile and 
apostolic mind towards the evangelization of the Blacks, 
studying hard, and throughout advised by the genial and 
prudent, laborious and pious German, Fr. Tappeiner of 
Sevenhills—really, you might almost say, the chief element 
of sanity enduring through his life. But again the scene 
was changed. 

When Bishop Geoghegan succeeded to the see of Adelaide 
in 1859, he found no Catholic school in a diocese larger than 
many a European country. The governments were still help- 
ing Catholic schools to a tiny extent, where they existed ; but 
a purely secular policy (such as now prevails) might be fore- 
seen. A clear-sighted man would therefore visualize a race 
of Catholic teachers who would do without remuneration, and 
could be relied on to remain loyal to their calling—a con- 
gregation, therefore, of nuns. But Fr. Woods, in love with 
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the bush, thought that too much money was spent on con- 
vents in towns; that the bush-Catholics needed a very simple 
education but were getting none; recalled what he had seen 
of French nuns in the country parts of France; and deter- 
mined to start a new congregation of nuns, fitted for the 
Australian bush. Heaven sent him his needed ally in a 
Scot girl, Mary McKillop, aged 19, whose ‘‘Life,’’ actually 
being written by Fr. O'Neill, will evoke whole-hearted 
admiration wherever it is read. She arrived in Penola in 
1866 and joined her sister already teaching there, according 
to Fr. Woods’ ideals, in a stable. That same year, Fr. 
Woods became Director General of Catholic Education and 
Chairman of the Board and Inspector of Schools throughout 
the diocese whose bishop was now Dr. Sheil. From the out- 
set, difficulties if not disasters were to be foreseen. Neither 
Dr. Sheil nor Fr. Woods had the slightest turn for finance : 
besides, the Bishop of Melbourne wanted to attract Fr. 
Woods and Mary McKillop to his own diocese—their refusal 
created a coldness that endured. Bishop Sheil moreover was 
frequently away—in Rome, or Ireland: finally, the diocese 
was distracted by the violence of a paper called The Irish 
Harp, which supported those who disapproved of Fr. Woods 
and his ideals. However, for five years he now laboured with 
incredible missionary zeal in Adelaide. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph, then, came into being when a 
small group of women took the religious vows in August, 
1867. In a year, they were 50 strong. Fr. Woods had 
written a Rule, 10,000 words long, in two days; even Dr. 
Sheil, who sanctioned it, demanded clarification here and 
there. The Sisters did much more than teach—they cared 
for the sick, penitents, the aged, the unemployed : incident- 
ally, this should have taken the wind from the sails of those 
who argued that some of them were not well-educated enough 
to teach; not all of them had to. Besides, I repeat that 
Fr. Woods clung tenaciously to his ideal of a very simple 
education—no instrumental music, for example.’ But the 
chief difficulty arose from Fr. Woods’ plan for poverty: it 
was to be as absolute as any version of Franciscan poverty 
can be: no dowries; no owning of house or furniture; not 
an acre of land. The Sisters were to beg. This shocked the 
respectable Catholics: Rome was, herein, to intervene. 

* I observed both in Australia and New Zealand,’that non-Catholics anxious 


to be spiteful about our nuns insisted that all they could do was to teach the 
piano better than other schools did. 
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Fr. Woods also tried to start a society of Brothers for 
teaching boys: it never throve. He also more than once 
began contemplative congregations and of these one, I think, 
survives. He asked also to rejoin the Passionists, provided 
he might develop them in Australia; the General said he 
would take him back, but without conditions; so this was 
dropped, and Fr. Woods conceived a society of ‘‘Dolorist”’ 
priests, the Servites apparently not occurring to his memory ; 
but this too came to nothing. He did however succeed in 
bringing the Jesuits to Norwood, an Adelaide suburb whose 
future he foresaw, and among these he and the Sisters were 
to find wise counsellers in their stormy experiences. He 
started too The Southern Cross, which, despite many vicis- 
situdes and ferocious opposition from The Irish Harp, sur- 
vives. Fr. O'Neill, commending Fr. Woods for his skilful 
selection of Catholic news from other lands, has a pleasingly 
caustic footnote indicating faults too often found in Catholic 
journals, but avoided by Fr. Woods. What he did not avoid 
was a pious effervescence which almost boiled over, at times, 
into heterodoxy. 

His conviction that he and the Sisters were constantly 
recipients of preternatural communications, divine and dia- 
bolic, gave a handle to the enemies of himself and them. 
The bishop, absent at the Vatican Council and then in Ire- 
land, heard, first, of the appalling financial confusion of his 
diocese; then, of an incredible sacrilege engineered by two 
hysterical Sisters whom Fr. Woods persisted in regarding as 
saints. Those who feared to lose the government education- 
grant elsewhere, protested against the Sisters accepting no 
such grant. They also urged that the Sisters were quite un- 
fitted to teach. For reasons still obscure, Fr. Woods went 
off to Sydney (Bishop Polding befriended him despite mis- 
understandings), and the field was left clear for attack. The 
bishop, at first optimist, by now frightened and angry, sud- 
denly visited the Adelaide school, announced that the entire 
constitution of the congregation was to be altered, and ex- 
communicated Mary out of hand. The Sisters, taken aback, 
said they would rather return home than remain in circum- 
stances for which they felt they had no vocation ; postulants 
were sent away by the bishop and a large number of the nuns 
were laicized. Alarmed by the havoc he had wrought among 
so many good works efficiently carried on, the bishop then 
made compromises, despite the fury of The Irish Harp and 
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denunciations from pulpits which caused various priests later 
on to be suspended. Months went by, Fr. Woods writing 
totally inapposite advice from afar; theologians told the 
bishop that his action had been uncanonical, illicit, and in- 
valid; other bishops began to ask for communities of the 
Sisters ; Mary, excommunicated, none the less seems to have 
acted continuously as superior, being well directed by two 
Adelaide priests and no less hampered by being given the 
two worst visionaries as Consultors. For my part, since the 
only sanction for the rule and congregation came from 
Bishop Sheil, I find it hard to see what status the sisters re- 
tained other than what he permitted. However, in 1872, he 
removed Mary’s excommunication, which most people seem 
to have treated with an astounding insouciance; and within 
a week or two of his death the religious habit was restored 
to the Sisters. 

I propose to summarize but briefly what followed, for it 
is much affected by the psychology of Fr. Woods of which I 
hope to write in another article. Rome had ordered an en- 
quiry into the whole situation : meanwhile, Fr. Woods was 
asked to stay outside the Adelaide diocese—he left literally 
with but a few clothes: most of his possessions had been 
sold to pay off debts; his private papers had been destroyed ; 
he gave away most of what remained, including the scientific 
part of his library to the Norwood Jesuits and the rest to 
Adelaide Cathedral (real coals of fire). The two ecstaticas 
were released from their vows; he was advised to abstain 
from the direction of the Sisters. His terrific work continued 
—a retreat or a mission each week from September, 1872 to 
Christmas. The Bishop of Brisbane offered to make him 
vicar general; he refused; he was practically appointed 
Prefect Apostolic of the Northern Territory—this fell 
through : but these and other offers and his incessant occupa- 
tions show that the hierarchy had not any intention of losing 
so vigorous a workman. He had long ago suggested that 
Mary McKillop should go to Rome about the Institute—in 
1873 she went, but owing to circumstances she could not 
travel half across Australia to see him first. This hurt him 
to the quick—he still felt himself Superior of the Sisters 
whom he was forbidden to direct. The rift between them 
widened rapidly. In Rome, Mary was at once told that he was 
definitely not to be Superior any more’: the rule was approved 
for a year, having been substantially ‘‘re-written’’ owing to 
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its vagueness, prolixity, and disorder. Above all, the Sisters 
were to possess property and permit (not insist on) dowries. 
The new Bishop of Adelaide gave them Fr. Tappeiner for 
Director. There was to be a central novitiate and novices 
were not to teach—hitherto, there had been a novitiate in each 
main diocese and novices taught from the outset. A General 
Chapter of the Sisters was called at the instance of Propa- 
ganda, was presided over by the Bishop, and at it the new 
constitution was read, explained, and unanimously accepted. 
Since it was to have a year’s ‘“‘trial trip,’’ Fr. Woods was 
still free to discuss it; but not to feel mortally injured that 
he was not convoked to assist at the Chapter, since his con- 
nection with the Sisters was ‘officially severed. He now 
journeyed about; negotiated with various bishops for the 
setting up of purely diocesan versions of the Institute; kept 
up what one must call a clandestine correspondence with the 
Sisters ; drew some of them off for new foundations and pre- 
vented girls joining as postulants; but above all bitterly in- 
veighed against the modification of his plans for poverty. 
Schisms within the Institute in fact occurred—not that the 
new-formed congregations have been anything but most 
edifying and valuable. In spite of all, he seems to have felt 
that he was the true director of all the various sorts of 
**Joseph’’ nuns everywhere, and ended by laying such grave 
charges against Mother Mary of the Cross (Mary McKillop) 
that she had to defend herself and even write what Fr. O’ Neill 
justly calls a ‘‘tremendous indictment’’ to Fr. Woods—a 
document which cannot be called unfair in any respect, any 
more than its writer had ever failed, during her tragic experi- 
ences, in obedience, humility, gentleness or resignation at 
any point. 

Fr. Woods, for reasons still obscure, had quarrelled with 
Archbishop Vaughan of Sydney; however, he returned 
thither in 1887, broken by his voyages of exploration in the 
northern territory. He went to a community that he had 
withdrawn from their full Josephite allegiance—its exact 
status in Sydney seems even then to have been ambiguous.’ 


* Despite the clarity of Fr. O'Neill's pages, I feel that the actual events were 
so confused that I myself, thus summarizing some of them, may have been inac- 
curate or created a false perspective. I repeat, the “ brown’’ nuns of St. 
Joseph and their “black” sisters or cousins, so to say, have provided a 
chapter of true edification in the Church's history, and I pray that they may 
open houses in England. The work of the “ Joseph” nuns in the bush where 
they have lived three in community and often have had to go without Mass for 
weeks at a time, is epic. 
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He was received with tender welcome; but almost at once 
Cardinal Moran ordered him to live elsewhere: he refused : 
his faculties were withdrawn nor was he allowed to say Mass. 
Few could visit him ; none, without incurring some degree of 
disapprobation from the Cardinal. He dictated his Memoir, 
of which more below, and many scientific articles: he still, 
but less and less, directed souls by letter. He was now ex- 
tremely poor; also dying; his patience and spiritual absorp- 
tion struck all who witnessed them. He refused at first, so 
much as to see Mother Mary; later, he saw her, but no real 
reconciliation took place. He wrote a heart-rending letter to 
the Cardinal, begging his blessing and prayers, but it was not 
acknowledged. At Mary’s request and that of the parish 
priest, a Passionist missioner came, however, and clothed 
him piously with the habit of the Passionists that he would 
once have loved to wear as his own. After a prolonged and 
horribly painful struggle, he died on October 7th, 1889. 
Even after his death, bewildering events occurred. Un- 
expectedly, the Cathedral authorities allowed the coffin to be 
brought there and to remain during the night of the 8th in 
the apse. Next day, the undertaker found that it had been 
opened, and the screws clumsily replaced. The current ex- 
planation, repeated by Fr. O’ Neill with due reserve, was that 
the Cardinal, with one priest, had determined to see, after 
death, the features of the man of whom such contradictory 
things had been said. The Requiem, presided over by Car- 
dinal Moran (who gave the absolutions) was impressive : so 
was the funeral cortége. Yet forthwith the tale grew up 
that Fr. Woods was buried (as he had foretold) in a pauper’s 
grave. Frankly, he was not. But apparently it was thought 
that his grave was too narrowly enclosed by the two neigh- 
bouring ones: these, then, were bought out. But in a week, 
it was thought that even so the burial place was unworthy : 
he was disinterred, and placed in the ‘“‘select’’ part of the 
cemetery, where a monument was then erected. Tragically, 
his scientific instruments and manuscripts were dissipated. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(Zo be concluded.) 











CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN IRELAND 
BEFORE EMANCIPATION 


HE celebrations taking place this year in memory of 
the victory achieved a century ago by O’Connell and 


his Catholic Association naturally carry our thoughts 
back to the religious disabilities which preceded that great 
political triumph. Although the Catholics of Ireland suffered 
perhaps even more severely under the penal laws than their 
brethren in Great Britain, and although the fact that in their 
own country they formed the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, must have made the injustice indescribably more galling, 
still the Irish people possessed one alleviation of their lot 
which was denied to the Catholics of England. Ireland still 
kept its hierarchy. Even when things were at their worst, 
it was possible to maintain some sort of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline on normal lines. Of course the priests, both secular 
and regular, were very few in number. Poverty reigned 
everywhere. The difficulties which stood in the way of any 
adequate education of the clergy proved almost insurmount- 
able. Communications with Rome were very precarious, and 
for this and other reasons important sees sometimes remained 
unfilled for a couple of generations. At the close of 1660 
there seem to have been only three bishops in all Ireland, and 
in March, 1703, there were but two.’ But bishops there still 
were, with properly constituted dioceses, and we can trace 
an organization of vicars-general, rural deans (‘‘vicars foran,”’ 
as they were then more commonly called) and parish priests, 
even though parish churches in any proper sense were for 
the most part lacking. 

However it is not my purpose here to retell a story of hard- 
ships, familiar to everyone who has read even a little of the 
sad annals of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. I want only 
to. call attention to the fact that it was the continuance of 
the hierarchy which permitted recourse to a machinery much 
commended by the Council of Trent in the interest of Church 
discipline, to wit, the holding of synods. The constitutions 
passed in these synods have been in large measure preserved, 
and they give us a notable insight into the internal workings 
of ecclesiastical government under the penal laws. We learn 


t See W. P. Burke’s valuable study, ‘“ The Irish Priests in Penal Times,” 
p- 142. 
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something of the abuses and dissensions inevitably bound to 
arise in a country so grievously stricken, but most of all 
we are enabled to appreciate the heroic efforts made by the 
bishops to maintain a high standard among the clergy, and, 
in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, to keep the flame 
of faith and charity brightly burning in the hearts of their 
people. 

For one who like myself is mainly familiar with conditions 
in 18th century England where such sources of information 
as these synodal decrees are wholly lacking, the details pre- 
served to us in the Irish constitutions are exceptionally full 
of interest. If any scholar would take the pains to collect 
the widely scattered texts, manuscript and printed,—the 
“‘Collectio Lacensis’’ gives nothing earlier than the Provincial 
council of Tuam in 1817—he would find materials for quite 
a bulky volume. Only a few casual illustrations can be given 
here, and if I select them rather from the 60 or 70 years im- 
mediately preceding the Emancipation Act, by which time 
of course the more active persecution had quieted down, this 
is merely because the condition of affairs in the latter part 
of the 18th century is less likely to be familiar. In Cardinal 
Moran’s ‘‘Spicilegium Ossoriense’’ and Renehan’s ‘‘Collec- 
tions on Irish Church History,’’ a considerable number of 
the earlier decrees are already accessible. The copies they 
used were mainly in manuscript, but at a later date it was 
found possible to have recourse to the printing press, and to 
bring out a Small edition of these synodal enactments for 
the convenience of the clergy concerned. 

We can hardly be surprised if the bitter anti-Roman contro- 
versialists of the Emancipation period were mightily curious 
about the contents of these little books, in which, as they 
imagined, secrets of a most discreditable character were 
hidden from profane eyes. The Rev. R. J. McGhee, a 
notoriously bigoted Dublin clergyman of this stamp, having 
with immense pains secured a copy of such a volume, went 
so far as to have the Latin text printed in London with notes 
and a partial translation. In his preface he cites the following 
letter from an agent whom he had commissioned to purchase 


the book for him. Stephen’s Green. 


13 Aug., 1836. 

Dear Sir,—I have got the beoks you wanted at the 
auction of the Rev. Patrick Walsh’s library, except No. 
687, ‘‘Statuta Diocesana Dublinensis’’ (sic) Dublin, 
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to 1831. This was sold to a Mr. Costigan, I was informed, 
all a Catholic priest, for the enormous sum of £7 10s., ex- 
he clusive of auction duty. My last bid for the book was 
d, 47 58. The bidding commenced at sixpence and con- 
ne cluded at £7 10s. I inquired of the auctioneer and his 
Ir clerk if Mr. Costigan had authorized so large a sum to 

be paid for the book and was informed by Mr. McLaugh- 
1S lin, the clerk, that his instructions were to buy the book, 
n and that he would have gone to £50 or upwards; that 
e- is, he would not have lost the book at any price... . 
Il Several booksellers were present, some of them Roman 
ot Catholic. In the remarks made by them, it was stated 
le that the price of the book was 2sh. 3d.; that it was sold 
il to none but priests, that the whole impression, as soon 
e as printed went to Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic 
n Archbishop, and that he alone, or those acting for him, 


” sold them—one copy to each priest.’ 


e 
S The news of the sale of this volume for a sum 65 times its 
t original cost seems to have excited attention, and before long 
] someone who had found or stolen a copy came to the book- 
. seller and offered to part with it. Thus Mr. McGhee acquired 
f the booklet and forthwith reprinted it with such bigoted and 
i unintelligent comments as might naturally be expected of a 
man of his character. In his introduction after quoting the 
) letter just copied, he goes on to remark : 


The question naturally arises—Why should this book 
be so carefully concealed by the Roman Catholic 
bishops? That it is concealed, and that by their express 
order, is most certain, for as it appears in the Statutes 
themselves, chap. vi.: “If a priest happen to be taken 
ill, it is the duty of the rural dean to visit him, and if 
there is any apprehension of his death, he is ordered to 
| get this book, even before the man is dead, and bring 





it home with him.’’ . . . Is the book of such a character 
that Dr. Murray and his provincial bishops should be 
alarmed at its falling into the hands of any but priests ? 


The writer, when he obtained the book, was evidently much 
disappointed at the entirely harmless nature of the contents. 


2 R. J. McGhee, “The Diocesan Statutes of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of the Province of Leinster exactly reprinted with translations and notes,” etc. 


| London. 1837. 
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He is, in fact, constrained to admit that the ‘‘Statutes, gener- 
ally speaking, are such as seem to do credit to Dr. Murray ; 
the commands for priests are of a most strict and salutary 
character.”’ I do not know whether the account of the keen 
bidding at the Dublin sale, thus made public by the Rev. R. 
McGhee, caused a sensation among booksellers, but it seems 
to have led to a rather exaggerated idea of the value and rarity 
of such collections of statutes. In the Bodleian at Oxford 
is a copy of the ‘‘Statuta Synodalia’’ for the diocese of Cork, 
originally drawn up in 1768, but reissued by Bishop Moylan 
in 1810. Ona fly-leaf may be read the following manuscript 
note: ‘‘Printed solely for the private use of priests of the 
diocese of Cork; sale of a copy strictly forbidden and pro- 
hibited.’’ In another copy of the same booklet which is in 
the British Museum a similar note has been written: 
**Printed solely for the private use of the priests ; none of the 
laity dare keep a copy. This has now become excessively 
rare.”’ 

The requirement that these synodal decrees which often 
touched very intimately upon the private life of the clergy, 
laying down restrictions, denouncing abuses and occasion- 
ally imposing penalties, should not become matter of public 
notoriety, was iff every way natural and fitting. There is 
hardly any corporate body in which such reserves are not 
practised, and for the most part in the interests of order and 
the common good. Even if the whole country had been 
Catholic, it would not have added to the respect which it 
was desirable that the laity should entertain for their spiritual 
guides if censorious busybodies could quote exactly the stan- 
dard of conduct prescribed for the clergy and be on the watch 
for every departure from it. But the Irish priests were living 
under the hostile eyes of a minority who professed a different 
creed, and who, even when kindly and well-disposed, were 
ready enough to criticize and to use such weapons in con- 
troversy and politics as fortune might put into their hands. 
There is nothing astounding or shocking in these synodal 
enactments. There has not been the slightest reluctance on 
the part of such good patriots as the late Cardinal Moran or 
Dr. Renehan, a former President of Maynooth, to publish 
entire all the documents of this kind which they could meet 
with. Anyone may now consult them, and so far from find- 
ing matter for disedification, the reader who knows anything 
of Church history and conciliar legislation will only be 
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favourably impressed by the efforts made to maintain a high 
standard of priestly observance in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty. 

From the fact that the hierarchy in Ireland was still main- 
tained there followed the consequence that the old parochial 
constitution never entirely broke down and that the parish 
priests retained a status which brought them into closer re- 
lation with their fiocks than was normally possible in 
England. The residence of parish priests was always strongly 
insisted on. In the earlier period we find frequent injunctions 
that no priest should leave his cure for more than two, or at 
most three, days without the express permission of the Vicar 
General.’ At Tuam in 1817 this was extended to five days. 
The Ossory Statutes of 1672 insist that he must be personally 
acquainted with all his parishioners and that he ought to 
keep an eye on heretical intruders.*, At Kilmore in 1687 it 
was laid down that if people died without the sacraments 
through the negligence of the parish priest, he was to be sus- 
pended from his functions. On the other hand the 
parishioners (whose names were to be taken down in writing 
in a book kept for that purpose) must not be suffered to grow 
lax. If they did not go to their duties they were to be re- 
ported to the bishop; neither are they to be supposed to have 
made their confession unless they have a certificate signed 
by the confessor.’ The ecclesiastical authorities, especially 
in the earlier period, clearly showed their intention of inter- 
preting quite literally the canon Omnis utriusque sexus of the 
fourth Council of Lateran. At Dublin in 1688 it was enacted 
that any parishioner who had not made his Easter duties 
before the feast of the Ascension was to be excommunicated. 
This ordinance, it seems, was no dead letter, for there was 
further discussion regarding the three admonitions which 
ought to precede such excommunication. A decision was 
given that the three admonitions were to be made in the three 
weeks following the Ascension, and that the first admonition 
should be delivered privately.“ Even as late as 1817, at the 
provincial council of Tuam, ‘‘neglect of the Easter Com- 
munion’’ is enumerated among the reserved cases. We may 


t The Kerry statutes, passed at Listowel in 1747, say two days, so also 
Meath Statutes in 1686. 

2 Moran, “ Spicilegium,” III., 95. 

3 Ibid. pp. 110—111. 

4 See Comerford, “Collections relative to Kildare and Leighlin,” pp. 
255—256. 
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note also as on a par with this strict interpretation of the law, 
that the Dublin Chapter in 1671 laid down that “‘if any 
parishioner died without the sacraments, by his own fault, 
in as much as he had not sent for the parish priest, or in his 
absence for some other priest, his shroud, or the ashes in 
which he was to be buried, should not be blessed’’ (illius 
syndon vel cinis in quo sepeliendus est non benedicatur). 
This I take to be the equivalent of the refusal of Christian 
burial, for probably at that period burial in consecrated 
ground was not generally possible and the difficulty was met 
in such cases by blessing the shroud or a handful of earth or 
ashes laid with the body in the coffin. 

The practice of admitting children to their first communion 
at an early age was not encouraged. No child under 12 was 
ordinarily allowed to receive the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
though it was foreseen that in some cases it would be 
desirable to make an exception." Communions even among 
adults were infrequent, but this was probably mainly due to 
the scarcity of priests in proportion to the number of those 
who claimed their services, at any rate in rural districts. A 
vigorous effort seems to have been made to induce all to make 
a communion at Christmas as well as at Easter. The follow- 
ing decree contained in the statutesof Cashel and Emly (1810) 
seems to have had earlier precedents in other parts of the 
country. 


We also enjoin that all pastors of souls in these 
dioceses, somewhere about Michaelmas Day, are to make 
it known to their parishioners that the time of hearing the 
confessions of the faithful for the feast of the Nativity of 
our Lord begins with the said Michaelmas day and ends 
with the octave of the Epiphany, and that all those who 
neglect to make sacramental confession within this period 
cannot be admitted to receive Holy Communion without 
our permission or without that of our Vicar General or 
Vicar Foran. 


One would like to know rather more about the working of 
this interesting enactment. It was presumably associated 
with the system of ‘‘stations’’ which prevailed in most country 
places. The days when imposing churches would be erected 
in almost every parish, were yet far off. The parish priest 


t See the “Statutes of the Synod of Cashel and Emly" (1810). Ed. Bray, 
p- 12. 
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travelled from hamlet to hamlet in his district, hearing con- 
fessions and offering the holy Sacrifice in some more com- 
modious farmhouse or cottage. Twice a year, at any rate, the 
faithful were called upon to confess and communicate, and 
Archbishop Thomas Bray, while formally recognizing not 
only ‘‘Easter duties’’ but ‘‘Christmas duties,’’ seems to have 
done his best to secure that these communions should be made 
with all possible devotion. I cannot help fancying that the 
very rarity of their recurrence must have lent such occasions 
a certain impressiveness. At any rate the Archbishop of 
Cashel was surely well advised in publishing as an appendix 
to his synodical statutes an instruction on the procedure to 
be observed, together with prayers in both English and 
Irish. It runs in these terms :— 


The following prayers before and after Communion, 
are to be read by order of the Archbishop, in English or 
Irish, at every station, in the chapels or at private houses, 
for the Easter and Christmas duties. And as these 
prayers will be read but once at every station, all persons 
of the station, whether prepared or not for Communion, 
are to listen to them attentively, and to join devoutly 
with the communicants in reciting them; and the priest 
will take care to give notice thereof to all the people at 
each station." 


The prayers before Communion would take probably from 
five to seven minutes to recite aloud devoutly. After this the 
Confiteor was said and Communion given, whereupon the 
instruction goes on : 


And as soon as the communicants have all received, the 
priest standing, reads to them still kneeling and to all 
other persons present, what follows : 

‘At this precious moment, when Jesus Christ abideth 
in you, it would be an unpardonable crime and a gross 
affront to turn your backs immediately upon Him and to 
take no further notice of Him. Consider therefore what 
a great Guest you entertain ; and looking on yourselves 
as a living temple, wherein the fullness of the Divinity 
doth corporally dwell, in the most tender sentiment of 
devotion, say now, more with the heart than with the 
tongue and lips,—‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ”’ etc.” 


* Archbishop T. Bray, “ Statuta Synodalia pro unitis dioecesibus Cassel- 
et Imelac,” Dublin, 1813. Vol. II., p. 200. 
2 Bray, “ Statuta Synodalia,” II., pp. 260—261. 
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The prayers of thanksgiving are not over lengthy, but the 
priest is directed to read them aloud, to say the Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Creed together with those present and to bless 
the people at the end. A hint of the conditions which some- 
times prevailed at these country stations is supplied by the 
direction that a clean linen cloth by way of a ‘‘conopeum,”’ 
was to be hung over the altar ‘‘ne sordes in altare decidant,”’ 
that no dirt may fall on the altar. 

Owing to the scarcity of priests, duplication must gener- 
ally have been necessary, and it seems sometimes to have 
been allowed even for a funeral on Sundays, in order that 
one Mass might be said at the house of the corpse before 
burial. At the same time the frequent restrictions which 
occur in these synodal statutes point to the fact that 
there was a tendency to abuse such privileges especially in 
the earlier days of more severe persecution." The repre- 
sentatives assembled at the provincial synod of Armagh in 
1660 say: ‘‘We have heard of priests, both secular and 
regular, in the Dublin province celebrating three times on 
Sundays and twice on week days. We forbid anything except 
bination on Sundays and feasts.’’* A Dublin chapter of 
1665 seems, however, to have allowed priests to say Mass 
twice on Ash Wednesday and on All Souls Day.’ The Sun- 
day Mass, or at any rate the last Mass in places where it was 
possible to have two, was everywhere supposed to be said 
either at midday or at such time that it was over before one 
p.m. The Tuam statutes of 1817 prescribe definitely that 
“‘the last Mass is never to begin before midday, or at a later 
hour than one o’clock,’’ and nothing is said about the time 
of its ending ; but the Cork decrees, originally passed in 1768 
and republished in 1810, speak more precisely. ‘‘Let the 
Mass on Sundays and feasts be finished before one p.m., and 
it must upon no pretext be put off until one o’clock much 
less until two’’; which seems to imply that some laxity in 
this matter was not unheard of.* Prayers in the vernacular 
were always associated with this Sunday Mass. At Cork we 
are told that the priest is to say the Litany of our Blessed 
Lady ‘‘devoutly and in a clear voice,’’ at Ossory in 1672 
“‘the Pater, Ave, Creed and the Commandments’”’ were to be 


* Even as late as 1763, the Statutes of Cashel speak in very grave terms on 
this subject. See Renehan, “Collections on Irish Church History,” I., pp. 
471—472. 

2 Moran, “ Spicilegium,” II., p. 198. 

3 Dublin, “ Constitutiones Provinciales,” (1770), p. 80. 

4 “Statuta Synodalia pro Diocesi Corcagiensi," (1810), p. 15. 
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recited ‘‘slowly.’’ In another set of statutes at Ossory in 
1676° it is mentioned that ‘‘the De Profundis and Litany” 
are not to be said by the priest in his chasuble that the people 
may not be led to think them part of the Mass. Strange to 
say the De Profundis which is so characteristic a feature of 
Mass in Ireland is not very often referred to in these pre- 
Emancipation decrees. Perhaps its recital was always taken 
for granted. The Cashel statutes of 1810 enjoined that the 
acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope and Charity (in this order) 
were to be said by the priest on Sundays facing the people, 
together with ‘“‘the prayer before Mass,’’ after which he was 
to turn round to the altar and recite the Angelus. Seeing 
that a short instruction—many statutes at all periods insist 
upon this, often under penalties—was usually given after the 
gospel, the whole service must have occupied close upon an 
hour. Probably consideration for the poor people who often 
had to tramp long distances to Mass prompted a decision 
which we find in the Ossory statutes of 1672. ‘‘The Blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist is not to be administered to lay- 
folk on Sundays and holidays except after Mass is over, in 
order that no disturbance may occur or the faithful be de- 
tained longer than necessary.’’ But the same set of decrees 
give proof of a very sensitive, if not Jansenistic, regard for 
the honour due to the Sacrament. Such clauses as the follow- 
ing speak for themselves :— 


Let not the priest administer the Eucharist to those 
who receive but rarely without some previous reminder 
of the great reverence and humility required in those 
who approach this stupendous mystery and of the punish- 
ments decreed against him who unworthily partakes of it. 

On account of the reverence due to the Blessed 
Eucharist, Communion is not to be given to the bride 
and bridegroom on their wedding day, but let them 
confess and communicate three days beforehand. 


The same statutes direct that sacramental absolution is not 
to be given to anyone who does not know the Creed, the 
Our Father and the Commandments of God and the Church. 
Every confessor must examine his penitent closely upon these 
points each Lent as he will give an account to God of his 
negligence. 

Some interesting details about Catholic weddings may be 
gleaned from the provisions made in a Dublin Provincial 
Council in 1686. 


* Moran, “ Spicilegium,” III., pp. 96 and too. 
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We enact that, where this can conveniently be done, 
marriages should take place at the time of Mass, and let 
the Mass pro sponso et sponsa be said according to the 
rubrics and offered for those then united in matrimony, 
together with the nuptial benediction as it is there set 
out. Further we ordain that the parties are to pay a 
shilling (solidum) over and above the half-crown (media 
corona) which is the customary fee for the marriage ; and 
just as a larger fee than this is expected from the more 
affluent, so we enjoin that the pastors of souls should 
always have care of the needy and the poor and deal 
with them tenderly. Moreover we prescribe that accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of this country a white cloth 
as an emblem of their living under one roof (in mysterium 
cohabitationis) should be extended over the heads of the 
married pair; but if any bystander, out of buffoonery, 
pulls the cloth this way or that let him be punished by 
the parish priest. . .. When Mass is said, the cloth should 
be extended over the heads of the bride and bridegroom 
at the Sanctus and be left there until the Communion. 
Outside of Mass it is to be used at the words confirma 
hoc Deus while the couple kneel, and we enjoin that this 
practice be uniformly observed.* 

The words ponatur pannus albus super capita eorum 
might mean simply that a piece of white linen was to be laid 
upon their two heads, but I am inclined to think from the 
analogy of a similar practice customary in many French 
dioceses as late as the 18th century that something in the 
nature of a canopy was meant, and that this was the usage 
at any rate in weddings of some little pretension. In France 
the rule obtained and was recognized by law that any children 
born before marriage were legitimated by being placed under 
the poéle with their parents when the marriage took place.* 
It would be interesting to know whether any survivals of this 
custom of the white cloth are still remembered in Ireland. 
The buffoonery (scurrilitas) of pulling it aside was possibly 
connected with some superstition or other, but I am unable 
to throw any light upon it. 

That there was a certain readiness to believe in extravagant 
practices or remedies of a quasi-religious character is intel- 


t “ Constitutiones Provinciales et Synodales Ecclesiae Dublinensis." (Printed 


1770), Ppp. 102—103. . ' —— _ 

2 The 13th century jurist, Beaumanoir, attests this even in his time: “ Voire 
s'il y en avoit plusors enfants nés avant qu'il espousast, et la mére et li enfant 
& i'espouser estoient mis desoz le paile de sainte Eglise, si devenroient il loiel 
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ligible enough among an imaginative people especially in 
times of conflict or social unrest, and there were no doubt 
charlatans who were ready to exploit this credulity. 


Let no one [say the Meath statutes of 1686] in future 
be allowed to go about with crosses, crooks, bells, rattles, 
saucers, chains, with the staff of St. Patrick as they call 
it, the veil of St. Brigid, the gospels of St. Columba or 
such like objects, without the special permission of the 
Ordinary, under pain of excommunication, and let no 
one use the prayers commonly called ‘‘Orak’’ and blow- 
ings (sufflationibus) not approved by the Church, under 
the same penalty.’ 

These sufflationes or insufflationes are frequently prohibited 
and probably had something to do with the supposed exorcism 
of evil spirits. On the other hand, it was not only those who 
supplied superstitious remedies who were held blameworthy 
but also those who sought them. Archbishop Bray, at a 
much later date, after forbidding any but liturgical prayers 
to be said over the sick, goes on to remark :— 


And since we see that many such sick people, epileptics, 
paralytics and consumptives, roam abroad out of their 
own parishes to go to other priests, as if such and such 
a priest possessed a special grace of healing more than 
his fellows, we therefore enjoin under pain of suspension 
to be inflicted in such case, that no priest, either secular 
or regular, make bold to recite any prayers whatever, 
either out of the Rituale or out of the Breviary, over 
such vagrants, but he must send them back to their own 
proper pastor (parochus) who receives actual grace from 
God to tend his own flock. Further let no priest in these 
dioceses (Cashel and Emly) under the same penalty either 
write out or bless the Gospel of St. John [i.e., the first 14 
verses, which from the early middle ages were commonly 
recited over the sick and which were particularly em- 
ployed for this purpose by St. Hugh of Lincoln among 
others] or anything of the sort, for anyone except his 
own parishioners.” 

Another curious abuse is disclosed in a prohibition of the 
Limerick statutes of 1721 enacting that ‘‘no parish priest is 
to allow anyone to clear himself by oath before the altar, still 
less is he to give him a certificate of innocence after hear- 


. * Moran, “ Spicilegium Ossoriense,” III., p. 118. 
2 Bray, “ Statuta Synodalia,” p. 50. 
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ing his confession.’’* All this, even in its very extravagance, 
Shows an extraordinary dependence of the people upon their 
clergy. 

In political matters the decrees passed in these synods, so 
far as I have been able to make acquaintance with them, show 
a consistent and uniform effort on the part of ecclesiastical 
authority to keep the people loyal and law-abiding. This is 
true even under the Hanoverian monarchs, but naturally it is 
more conspicuously seen in the time of the Stuarts, particu- 
larly in the reign of James II. A Limerick constitution of 
1721, in the reign of George I., exhorts the clergy thus :— 

Let them have care likewise both publicly and privately 
to admonish their parishioners to show loyalty towards 
the King, as well as justice and obedience towards magis- 
trates and landlords, whether they be Catholics or Pro- 
testants, to treat them with proper respect, and, as for the 
rates and taxes imposed by the law, to pay them scrupu- 
lously to those persons to whom they are due.’ 


In the year 1686 a Dublin synod drafted a resolution re- 
quiring all the clergy ‘‘both at Mass, and when they recite 
the De Profundis after Mass’’ to pray for the King and all 
the royal family, and more particularly to beg of God that 
“the Queen may conceive and give birth to an heir for the 
peace and welfare of the whole commonwealth.’’ Further 
the Dublin Provincial Council of 1688 directed that each 
priest was to offer Mass once every week ‘‘for the prosperity 
and preservation of our most serene King, of our Queen, 
Mary, and of our Prince [just born], of the Queen Catherine 
(of Braganza) and of our Viceroy, Richard Earl of Tyrcon- 
— 

So far as regards the shortcomings of the laity, the abuse 
which is noticed most frequently and denounced most severely 
is the practice of wakes, and, so far as one can judge, the 
reiterated condemnations, which belong to all periods, could 
not have produced much effect. But it would need a whole 
article to deal with this matter, and it is only fair to note 
that in other countries beside Ireland these wakes had pre- 
vailed and local synods had found ample matter for vigorous 
protest. A more venial failing, of which the visitor to Ireland 
is reminded by the dancing boards still to be found in country 
districts where the roads meet was the dove of jigs and reels. 
Some of the ordinances in this matter strike one as very severe. 

* “Statuta et Constitutiones,” (reprinted in 1804), p. 26. 


? “ Statuta,” Limerick, p. 26. 
3 Dublin, “ Constitutiones Provinciales,” (printed ia 1770), pp. 106 and 125. 
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According to a Dublin synod of 1686 people who danced in 
Lent were to be excluded from the Church, and for ordinary 
Sundays it was enacted that dancing and piping must not be 
begun until evening (or perhaps the hour of Vespers) is past 
(donec tempus vespertinum sit elapsum), but one is surprised 
to discover that this means until after three o’clock (nimirum 
usque ad horam tertiam pomeridianam).’ Ecclesiastical 
authority, however, seems to have been so much in earnest 
about the matter that if the injunction was not obeyed the 
parish was placed under an interdict. 

How crowded the small churches of the closing years of the 
18th century were apt to become appears curiously from an 
ordinance enacted under Archbishop Bray which runs thus : 

To put an end altogether to the disputes which we 
know to have frequently arisen on account of the private 
“‘forms’’ and ‘‘pews’’ [these words are given in English 
in the Latin text] set up within the church on the floor 
and particularly close to the altar, by which it happens 
that the people are kept away from the altar and the 
space intended for their convenience is unduly restricted, 
we ordain that no new forms, pews or seats of any des- 
cription shall in future be set up or placed in any part 
of the floor within the church walls and especially near 
the altar. Those who wish to have the use of convenient 
and roomy seats within the churches must erect and build 
a gallery [‘‘porticum; Anglice, gallery’’] with an 
entrance to it outside the church, so far raised above the 
church floor that the parishioners standing or praying 
under the gallery experience no inconvenience in con- 
sequence.” 

With regard to the dress and the private life of the clergy 
we do not learn much. 

The Cork statutes of 1768 recommend to all a sober modera- 
tion of attire and complain that while some priests go about 
so sprucely dressed that they look like bridegrooms going to 
be married, the appearance of others is rather suggestive of 
the prodigal son feeding swine. In the provincial council of 
Armagh, held at Kilmore in 1687, an attempt seems to have 
been made to enforce the tonsure and the wearing of dis- 
tinctively clerical attire (omnes clerici in habitu et tonsura 
incedant sub poenis in Concil. Trident &c.), but this may 
have been an isolated effort due to the exceptional conditions 


® Dublin, “ Constitutiones,” (1770 Edn.), p. 105. 
2 Bray, ‘‘ Statuta Synodalia,” p. 28. 
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prevailing under the rule of the Catholic sovereign James II. 
We are also told in the same decrees that the clergy are to 
wear “‘collars made in an ecclesiastical fashion and not those 
that are commonly called ‘cravatte.’’’ One does not quite 
see why at about the same period ecclesiastical authority in 
Ireland, as well as on the Continent, manifested an objection 
to wigs, then in almost general use among the laity. A 
Dublin statute of 1688, however, decrees that ‘‘no priest is to 
presume to wear false or borrowed hair, which we commonly 
call ‘periwigs,’ without the express permission of his 
Ordinary,’’ and another decree of Meath in 1686 is couched in 
these terms: ‘‘We enact and ordain that no secular priest, 
after the first Sunday of November next ensuing, is to use 
any supplementary hair (comae ascitiis) unless in the mean- 
time it be made clear to the Ordinary by the certificate of 
some doctor of medicine that this is necessary for the sake of 
health.’’ It seems to me rather doubtful, in the absence of 
fuller information, whether the average priest in a country 
district thought it necessary to own a cassock. Apparently 
the only mention of anything of the sort occurs quite late, in 
Archbishop Bray’s constitutions of 1810, who directs that 
where there is a sacristy attached to the church, the priest 
should say Mass in a ‘“‘sultana’’ (= soutane), which he ex- 
plains as ‘‘veste talari ex panno nigro, Anglice ‘black stuff,’ 
confecta,’’ which, being in the Spanish fashion devoid of 
sleeves and buckles, can be put on and off without any delay 
or trouble.’ The restriction to churches possessing a sacristy, 
and the encouraging details given, seem to point to the intro- 
duction of something which was likely to be viewed un- 
favourably as an innovation. 

The life of a parish priest in rural Ireland before the period 
of Catholic Emancipation must certainly have been attended 
by many hardships and deprivations. If he did not find 
his consolation in his pastoral work and in prayer, it is hard 
to see where he could look for it. He lived in entire depend- 
ence upon the alms of the faithful, and material for a long 
chapter might be found in these synodal constitutions, many 
of which are concerned with regulating such matters as the 
stipends for Masses, the amount to be paid as jura, the 
quaestus or ‘‘cess’’ traditionally permitted four times a year, 


* The matter is discussed at considerable length by Prosper Lambertini 
(later Pope Benedict XIV-.), in his “* De Synodo Dioecesana,” Lib. XI., cap. 9. 
The main objection appeared to be that a wig directly contravened the purpose 
of the fonsura, the very first step towards Orders. 

* Bray, “ Statuta Synodalia,” I., p. 19. 
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the offerings which seem to have been customary even at con- 
fession,’ and other pecuniary details. The peasantry were 
good to their priests, but they were also very poor. On the 
other hand the opportunities for any form of relaxation must 
have been singularly restricted. Communications were diffi- 
cult, even if the priest possessed a horse, which cannot always 
have been the case. The fact that the conferences of the clergy 
were suspended during the four winter months, from Decem- 
ber to March, was probably due, at least in part, to this cause. 
Holidays for the priest in those times did not exist; books 
were barely procurable and were in any case very expensive. 
Almost every kind of sport was forbidden him. He could 
not indulge in so much as a game of cards without exposing 
himself in some measure to censure.’ If he stayed five years 
in a parish he was called upon to provide a chalice of at least 
60 shillings value together with a pyx, and if he stayed ten 
years vestments and a missal as well, all of which became the 
property of the Church as represented by the bishop. Be- 
sides this there were contributions to be made for the education 
of the clergy and other purposes. Moreover he was fined five 
shillings if he failed to attend the monthly conferences pre- 
sided over by the Vicar Foran, and if he did not, or could 
not, preach himself, he was bound to provide a substitute. 
There must have been a great deal of solid virtue in the priests 
who during the long years of political oppression bravely and 
patiently carried out their duties under such conditions. In 
the booklet which enshrines the Kerry constitutions passed at 
Listowel in 1747, a medizval Latin poem is printed as an 
appendix, wherein amongst other warnings the clergy are 
reminded :— 

Quidquid vident laici vobis displicere 

Dicunt proculdubio sibi non licere, 

Et quidquid vos in opere vident adimplere 

Credunt esse licitum et culpa carere. 


The test is a practical one. Judged by the loyalty of Ireland 
to the Faith and by the virtue of Irish women, the example 
set by the priests of Erin in the bad times of persecution must 


claim the admiration of us all. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


® The Tuam decrees of 1817 enact “ oblationes vero quae die confessionis 
fieri solebant a junioribus et feminis in posterum nullatenus sunt exigendae.” 
2 The Kerry statutes (1747), ordain “ Sciant sacerdotes nostri omnes ludum 
alearum, sub quo etiam lusus chartarum comprehenditur et generatim omnis a 
fortuna dependens, esse ipsis vetitum sub poena arbitraria—nisi rarissime.” 
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ROM the charming old house of mauve-coloured stone 
P eresansine the beck I had walked up through the 
fields to the slope of little Soulby Fell. Were I to 
climb the fell, Ullswater would lie at my feet, with the Hel- 
vellyn range at the lake head. It was the last week in April 
of a late spring. The lovely land and laughing woods were 
dressed in their most delicate greens. Primroses, anemones 
and daffodils flowered as they only flower in Cumberland. 
There was no sound but the song of birds, the bleating of 
sheep and lambs, the trill of nesting curlews. On the left the 
Mell Fells reared their gently-rounded summits. Blencathra, 
hill of the demons, cut sharply grey on the sky line, white 
with snow in patches. To the right the Cross Fell range lay 
like a swathe of snow and grey cloud in the sky. In this 
setting of wood and mountain and cloud, from this lonely, 
silent, scented place, could be seen a panorama of English 
Catholic history such as perhaps no other spot could yield. 
In the valley below me a thick belt of woodland marked the 
course of Dacre Beck, the real, actual ‘‘river Dacore’’ of 
Bede. Beyond the valley, the ground rose steeply up Dacre 
Banks. Exactly opposite me, on the high ground just above 
and beyond the beck, stood Dacre Church and Dacre Castle, 
and just about there must have stood the famous monastery 
mentioned by Bede in his ‘‘Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation.’’ He describes a cure performed here by the 
relics of St. Cuthbert : 


three years ago [he writes], and it was told me by the 
brother himself on whom it was wrought. It happened in 
the monastery, which, being built near the river Dacore, 
has taken its name from the same, over which, at that 
_ time, the religious Suidbert presided as abbot. In that 
monastery was a youth whose eyelid had a great swelling 
on it, which growing daily, threatened the loss of that 
eye. The surgeons applied their medicines to ripen it, 
but in vain. Some said it ought to be cut off; others 
opposed it, for fear of worse consequences. The brother 
having long laboured under this malady, and seeing no 
human means likely to save his eye, but that, on the con- 
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trary, it grew daily worse, was cured on a sudden, 
through the Divine Goodness, by the relics of the holy 
father Cuthbert ; for the brethren, finding his body un- 
corrupted, after having been many years buried, took 
some part of the hair, which they might, at the request 
of friends, give or show, in testimony of the miracle. 

One of the priests of the monastery, named Thridred, 
who is now abbot there, had a small part of these relics 
by him at that time. One day in the church he opened 
the box of relics, to give some part to a friend that 
begged it, and it happened that the youth who had the 
distempered eye was then in the church; the priest, 
having given his friend as much as he thought fit, de- 
livered the rest to the youth to put it into its place. Having 
received the hairs of the holy head, by some fortunate 
impulse, he clapped them to the sore eyelid, and en- 
deavoured for some time, by the application of them, to 
soften and abate the swelling. Having done this, he 
again laid the relics in the box, as he had been ordered, 
believing that his eye would soon be cured by the hairs 
of the man of God, which had touched it; nor did his 
faith disappoint him. It was then, as he is wont to 
relate it, about the second hour of the day ; but he, being 
busy about other things that belonged to that day, about 
the sixth hour of the same, touching his eye on a sudden, 
found it as sound with the lid as if there never had been 
any swelling or deformity on it. 


Bede gives the date of the miracle a.D. 698. 
It has long been a moot point as to whether Bede's 
**Dacore’”’ is the Cumberland or the Yorkshire Dacre. The 
argument in favour of Cumberland has hitherto turned on 
the two accounts, given by William of Malmesbury and the 
**Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’’ respectively, of the place where 
the treaty was signed between the kings of Scotland and 
Strathclyde and Athelstan. William of Malmesbury calls 
the place of meeting Dacor (Gesta Regum Rolls series), but 
the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’’ says that the peace was con- 
cluded at a place called Eamont. Now Dacre Beck runs into 
the Eamont at the watersmeet in Dalemain Park about a mile 
away, almost as soon as the Eamont leaves Ullswater. This 
collocation of names seems fairly conclusive evidence, but 
stronger has been lately forthcoming. 
The monastery which Bede mentions was evidently a place 
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of considerable importance and may well have been still 
flourishing in 926, when the Treaty was signed. Most prob- 
ably it was the scene of the Agreement. The archeologists’ 
difficulty has been that no old stones, indicative of the ancient 
building, had been found. There is the shaft of an old cross 
preserved in the church, known as the Dacre Stone, but that 
is apparently tenth century. The carving is very similar to 
that on the Irish-Norse Fishing-stone at Gosforth and on 
one of the ancient crosses in Penrith churchyard. It is a 
curious and interesting bit of zoomorphic sculpture, a lamb 
treading on a serpent. There is also a representation of two 
figures taking hands over a square object, and it has been 
suggested that this represents the Treaty, but it is very doubt- 
ful. Stronger evidence for Bede’s monastery is the frag- 
ment of an Anglian cross-shaft, found at Dacre in 1900, 
close to the church and deep in the clay. It has deeply 
incised carvings of beasts and foliage, similar to the Bew- 
castle cross but probably later, dating maybe from the latter 
half of the eighth century, but certainly not long after Bede’s 
death. St. Wilfrid brought Italian artists to northern 
England in the seventh century, and it is to them that we 
owe this highly ornate and beautiful school of art, so dif- 
ferent from the crude but fascinating Irish-Norse which 
succeeded it. 

This Anglian fragment certainly points to ecclesiastical 
wealth at Dacre in the seventh and eighth centuries, but it 
is no proof of a monastic foundation. Now, however, the 
long-sought proof seems to be at hand. An ancient drain 
has just been discovered in the village, and the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society proposes to carry 
out excavations on the site. 

To the right of the church, just above the beck, stands the 
massive keep of Dacre Castle, with its four fine turrets.’ It 
was built in the reign of Edward II., and is of peculiar 
interest to Catholics as the original home of the family of 
Dacre, for Anne, the wife of the Venerable Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, was a Dacre of the North, and it is doubtless 
to her that he owed his faith and consequently his sainthood. 

No show place, this old castle, but even to this day a family 
roof-tree. The dark stone stairs have no guiding rope, no 
electric light. You climb about them only by the courtesy of 
the farmer’s wife, with a candle of her kindly providing. 


* See Country Life, March 30, 1929. 
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She tells you quite frankly that she would rather live in an 
ordinary house and that her neighbours do not envy her. 
You see her point of view. Thrilled to the bone you may 
be, yourself. But she has no vision of lovely ladies washing 
their hands in the rare, trefoil-headed fourteenth century 
lavabo (exactly like a piscina) in the wall of the huge hall 
which is her living-room. She uses it as a cupboard, with a 
door in front. The great fireplace does not accommodate a 
small cooking-range very comfortably, and she has to keep 
her toddlers playing on a mattress in one corner of the great 
hall, while she churns or cooks or washes in the ample space, 
because, directly outside her door, steep medizval stone steps 
lead down to a real moat. But oh, the thick stone walls, im- 
pervious to the winter gales, literally four-square to the winds 
of heaven, and oh, the view to north and south and east 
and west if you climb the outer stairway, worn by the feet 
of centuries, to one of the look-out towers. 

The castle is almost exactly as it was in the fourteenth 
century, untouched by the restorer’s hand. The beautiful 
mauve-coloured stone is only further beautified by the pas- 
sage of six hundred years. The mason’s marks are still dis- 
cernible. This castle is the last in the chain of castles run- 
ning east and west along the Eamont and Eden valleys, and 
it occupies a strategic point just where the Dacre Beck joins 
the River Eamont. The family of Dacre took their name 
from this little stream, not, as once was thought, from an 
ancestor who distinguished himself at the Siege of Acre in 
the Third Crusade. Early members of the family were called 
De Dacre, never D’Acre, and we have seen that the River 
Dacore was known by name from the seventh century at 
least. 

The second floor consists of one large room, called ‘‘the 
King’s Chamber”’ from a local tradition (to which even the 
county historians subscribe) that the treaty between Athelstan 
and the northern kings was signed here. Tradition proper 
even adds the circumstantial detail that, as each king refused 
to give precedence to any other, extra doors were cut in the 
walls so that every monarch might enter by himself. 

The castle had its own private chapel, for a licence was 
granted for one in 1354, to the widow of the first Lord Dacre, 
Ranulph II., who made her home here. It was in one of the 
towers, now ruined. Deaths and disputes caused the division 
of the Dacre properties in 1457, and also divided the family 
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into Dacres of the South and Dacres of the North. Lord 
Dacre of the North retained the ancestral castle, but during 
the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it 
appears to have been uninhabited, as the Dacres of the North 
lived usually at Naworth or Kirkoswald. Randal Dacre died 
without heirs in 1634 and the northern estates were claimed 
by the southern branch in the person of Francis Lennard. 
His son restored Dacre Castle and it was again lived in. 
Edmund Sandford, the Cumberland antiquary, thus des- 
cribes it in 1675: ‘‘From Matterdale mountains comes Daker 
Bec : aimost at the foot thereof stands Dacker castle alone : 
and no more houses about it: and I protest looks very sor- 
rowful.’’ He adds that it was ‘‘now in good repair,’’ with 
“‘a brave parke belonging thereunto,’’ and that the earl 
“loves it well.’ But we do not wonder that it ‘“‘looks very 
sorrowful’? now that its walls no longer enshrined the 
Presence which it once knew. Associations linger in the fell 
country. A field near the castle, a straight bit of smooth 
sward alongside the beck, now a grazing ground for little 
horned Herdwicks, is still known as the Field of the Tourney, 
and the hill going up to the vicarage is called the Priest’s 
Hill. 

From the vantage point on Soulby Fell, turning now to 
the left, another homestead fraught with Catholic history 
is visible. A mile farther up the valley of the beck, Hutton 
John gleams and withdraws among its black clipped yews 
as the sun catches or loses it amid the flying April clouds. 
The historic streamiet chatters down from Matterdale past 
that lovely old house and on to the site of Abbot Thridred’s 
monastery and Dacre’s castle. 

Hutton John’ is one of the earliest fourteenth century for- 
talices of Cumberland. During that rough time fortified 
‘‘nele’’ towers were built up and down the Border counties. 
Dacre castle is midway between a fortified pele and a castle 
proper. At Hutton John can still be seen the place for the 
fire beacon which was lit when the neighbourhood had to 
be warned of some Border raid. Dacre castle saw the flare 
and lit its own beacon too, and so the alarm was spread, 


‘*Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.’’ 


Which couplet proves that Macaulay was never in the North, 


* See Country Life, January 26, 1929. 
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else he would (or should) have known where to put the accent 
on Carlisle. 

Hutton John came into the possession of the Hudlestons in 
1615. They are an ancient Cumberland family, formerly 
owning Miliom Castle at the mouth of the Duddon. Sir 
John Hudleston of Millom was an important figure in Henry 
VIII.’s time. He owned estates in the south of England 
also. 

The Hudlestons remained Catholics long after the 
Reformation, like so many other families in the North. A 
member of the family was the famous Benedictine, Fr. John 
Hudleston. He had assisted Charles II. to escape when he 
fled from Boscobel to Moseley, where Fr. Hudleston was then 
living in Thomas Whitgrave’s house. At the Restoration 
the King, in gratitude, invited him to reside at Somerset 
House, where he became private chaplain to the Queen 
Dowager and afterwards to Catherine of Braganza. When 
Charles lay dying the Duke of York summoned Fr. Hudles- 
ton to his death-bed. He brought him in to the bedchamber 
by a secret entrance, and said to his dying brother: ‘‘Sir, 
this good man once saved your life. He now comes to save 
your soul.’’ There is a charming portrait of Fr. Hudleston 
at Hutton John, painted by Huymans and considered to be 
one of that artist’s best portraits. The priest was in his 
seventy-eighth year but still appears hale and vigorous. He 
is holding a Crucifix and his face wears a beautiful look. 
After Charles’ death he sent down to Hutton John a very 
beautiful seventeenth century clock, which is one of the many 
treasures of the house. Even after the accession of William 
and Mary, Father John continued to receive the special ex- 
emption he had hitherto enjoyed from the acts against Catho- 
lics. He acted as Queen Catherine’s chaplain till his death 
in 1698, in his ninety-first year. 

In 1660, when ‘‘the King enjoyed his own again,’’ Andrew 
Hudleston, the Cavalier, also obtained possession of his own 
house, and he and his wife Dorathie rebuilt the east wing 
which Thomas Hutton had put up two centuries before. 
Their work is of singular interest to Catholics to-day. Over 
the east window of the chapel there is a little heart-shaped 
window, and on the outside of the north wall there is another 
heart window with a cross and Constantine’s motto: ‘“‘Hoc 
Signo Vinces”’ and the date, 1660. Other small heart-shaped 
openings light the ground floor of this wing. When the 
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house is lit up on a dark winter’s evening, these golden 
hearts seen from the outer darkness are startling in their un- 
expectedness and symbolic beauty. The Cavalier Andrew, 
says the present owner, “‘was a strong adherent of the Old 
Faith.’’ This proof that devotion to the Sacred Heart was a 
native practice long before it was promulgated from France 
is of singular interest to English Catholics. There are some 
heart-shaped windows, also, at a house at Stanegarthside, 
near Naworth, which once belonged to a Catholic family. 

Dacre Beck, to ears which love it, is more musical than 
any other water, and the valley it traverses most fair to see, 
whether it be in springtime when the woods are an enchant- 
ment of greening larch and wild cherry and blackthorn, or in 
summer when the hedges are brilliant with blue cranesbill 
and purple foxglove, or in autumn when the fells glow with 
heather and the woods flame with scarlet cherry, or in winter 
when the snow-clad mountains are perhaps at their grandest, 
and the snow-covered fields make the most exquisite setting 
for stripped winter trees or glowing holly. 

An old seat by a fountain in a wood overhanging this river 
of memories has a quaint, sentimental inscription which is 
yet not wholly inapplicable : 

“Drink, pilgrim, drink, and bethink you to bless 
Him who gives streams in the wilderness. 
Rest for the weary, fountains of love, 


All here shall lift your thoughts above.” 
J. F. SMITH. 
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BISHOP WILLSON OF HOBART: 
THE HOWARD OF THE ANTIPODES. 


HE recent Eucharistic Congress celebrated at Sydney 

helped to direct world-wide attention to a portion of 

the Catholic Church very far remote from the centre 
of Christendom and to renew interest in its religious history. 
That history is a record of rapid material advances ; a record, 
too, of many achievements by Catholic ecclesiastics in mould- 
ing the national as well as the spiritual destinies of the vast 
regions that lie beneath the Southern Cross—the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand. In 
that work no one had a greater share than Dr. Willson, who 
was the first Bishop of Hobart Town, and who is still the 
foremost figure in the secular as well as in the religious his- 
tory of Tasmania. It is, we think, an opportune occasion to 
present to English readers some account of the great philan- 
thropic work of one of the most remarkable of their fellow- 
countrymen, if only because the more universal fame of a 
kindred spirit and life-long friend, Archbishop Ullathorne, 
has somewhat obscured the memory of Bishop Willson’s 
great services to Church and State. 

To appreciate his work thoroughly, we must know some- 
thing of the conditions which he met when he took up his 
post in 1844. Passing over earlier European contacts with 
the Antipodes,’ we know that towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century (1698), the English buccaneer, William 
Dampier,’ reached the shores of Australia ; previously, various 

t There are two faint traces of actual intercourse with Southlanders in 
ancient times. Thus Pliny (70 a.D.) writes of a Roman freedman driven into 
some great southern islands by northern gales upon the Indian Ocean. The 
Southlanders entertained him hospitably and sent envoys with him back to 
Rome. Pliny spoilt everything by identifying this Australasian island with 
Ceylon. Indeed, he seems to have had Ceylon on the brain, just as our fore- 
fathers had Java on the brain. Secondly, Lucian (150 a.p.) describes animals 
which “ use their belly like a pouch; it opens and shuts; there is nothing in it, 
but is shaggy and hairy, so that their young creep into it when cold.” This, 
the first authentic record of an Australian marsupial, was believed by no one, 
since Lucian swore that it was a lie. 

2 Perhaps it was the domain of literature that gained most from this daring, 
“black-avised” sailor’s attempts at exploration. Dean Swift and Daniel Defoe 
certainly felt the influence of Dampier’s published accounts of his experiences. 
The setting of ‘Gulliver's Travels—the land of Lilliput—corresponds to a 
portion of the south-west coast of Australia, while the immortal story of 
“Robinson Crusoe’ owes much in the way of incident and description to 


Dampier. As a matter of fact, it was Dampier who rescued the marooned 
Alexander Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe) from the island of Juan Fernandez in 1711. 
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intrepid Dutch navigators, sailing their merchantmen around 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch possessions in Java 
and Batavia during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
sighted different parts of the Australian coast. Traces of 
their travels are seen in their names or the names of their 
ships given to various spots all the way round from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (called after General Carpenter, who was head 
of the Dutch East India Company) to Cape Leeuwin (Lioness, 
the name of a ship) in the Great Australian Bight. Finally 
in 1644 one of their number, Abel Tasman (already a noted 
voyager among the islands of Asia) reached the country that 
in 1854 was re-named Tasmania after him, but which he 
called Van Diemen’s Land, in honour of the Dutch Governor 
of Java. Terrified by some extraordinary sights, he is said 
to have lost no time in weighing anchor and setting sail 
again. A century and a half later, in 1798, we find the great 
British maritime explorer, Captain Flinders, carefully chart- 
ing the coasts of Van Diemen’s Land, but it was not till 1803 
that the beginning of a British settlement was made there. 

In September of that year, the Lady Nelson, with Captain 
Bowren and eight soldiers, and the Albion, with 24 convicts 
and six free persons—all from the Port Jackson (now 
Sydney) penal settlement—sailed into Storm Bay and dropped 
anchor in Risdon Cove. This was the nucleus of the Van 
Diemen’s Land community. An attractive-looking hill stood 
back from the shore, and there the camp was pitched, but 
was abandoned shortly afterwards, and the convicts were 
moved further up the River Derwent. This extension of 
Australasian settlement was made by Governor King without 
first waiting for the approval of the Home Government, on 
the plea that it was necessary to anticipate the French who 
were supposed to be desirous of setting up rival colonies in 
the southern seas, and, moreover, advisable to isolate the more 
refractory of the Port Jackson convicts, whose crime and in- 
subordination rendered them unfit to reside there, consistently 
with the safety and good order of the settlement. In 1804 
a second batch, which consisted of 57 soldiers and 331 con- 
victs, arrived, this time from England, under the charge of 
Colonel Collins, and settled in the spot where Hobart now 
stands. During the next few years the convict population 
was considerably augmented by a number of ship-loads from 
Norfolk Island. Among the latter was an Irish priest, Father 
Harold—transported for a political offence in connection with 
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the ’98 Rebellion—whose privilege thus it was to be the first 
priest to arrive in Van Diemen’s Land. It was under these 
unfavourable auspices that the foundation of the Colony of 
Tasmania, as, indeed, of the rest of the Australian Common- 
wealth, was laid. 

A penal station for the very worst imported felons, as well 
as for free colonists guilty of grave crimes, was established 
in 1820 at Macquarie Harbour, on the wet and storm-beaten 
West coast. Of this dreadful station McMahon, in his ‘‘Frag- 
ments of the Early History of Australia,’ gives a vivid des- 
cription, from which we extract the following :— 


The name of Macquarie Harbour is associated ex- 
clusively with remembrance of inexplicable depravity and 
degradation. Sacred to the genius of torture, Nature 
concurred with the objects of its separation from the rest 
of the world to exhibit some notion of a perpetual misery, 
There, man lost the aspect and the heart of man... 
The name (Hell’s Gates) by which it was known was 
not less appropriate to the place than to the character of 
the inhabitants. Beyond they saw impenetrable forests, 
skirted with an impervious thicket; and beyond still, 
enormous mountains covered with snow; which rose to 
the clouds like walls of adamant; every object wore the 
air of rigour, ferocity, and sadness. 


This abode of anguish bitterer than death was abandoned 
in 1830 by the direction of Governor Arthur, but its terrors 
were continued at Port Arthur, Maria Island, Norfolk Island 
and the Cascade’s Prison, Hobart. The character and extent 
of these terrors may be gauged from the regulations drawn 
up by Arthur for the prisoners at these stations, of which 
limits of space permit our quoting only a few :— 


The convicts shall be employed in hewing timber and 
drawing it to the water’s edge, in making roads, erecting 
buildings, breaking up new lands, cultivating the soil 
and every description of the heaviest and most degrading 
labour. They shall not be assisted by beasts of any 
sort. They are to wear chains and the coarse yellow 
dress, with the word ‘‘Felon’’ stamped upon them in 
several places. They are to go out to work one by one 
in Indian file, and no conversation is to be allowed among 
them and they are to be employed from sunrise to sunset. 
They are to be locked up in separate cells after work has 
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ceased and, if necessary, are to sleep in fetters or in 
double irons, varying in weight according to the nature 
of the offence or hardihood of the offender. They may 
be punished by flagellation, solitary confinement and by 
the various appliances of torture provided, and no offence, 
no matter how venial, is, under any consideration what- 
ever, to go without punishment, and if possible, on the 
spot. They are to be deprived of every article of comfort 
or of convenience, and their food is to be coarse and 
scant. No female (except as servants of officers), and no 
wives of convicts shall ever be admitted into the settle- 
ment. 


Several unforgettable passages in Ullathorne’s ‘‘Auto- 
biography’’ describe the result of this barbarous and revolting 
treatment, which made its victims worse than beasts, and 
brutalized all connected with it. Death in the circumstances 
became welcome and the wretched convicts sometimes cast 
lots as to which should be murdered so that his murderers 
might gain the release of execution. 

According to Christian ethics, punishment is supposed to be 
medicinal, as well as retaliative and deterrent. Not until 
these brave and persistent Christian priests and prelates, 
Willson, Ullathorne and their colleagues, appeared in the 
penal settlements was any sense of humanity in dealing with 
convicts shown by Government. What Howard did to 
ameliorate lesser evils at home, these pioneer Catholics did, 
in face of far greater obstacles and with far fewer resources, 
in Australia. To Willson and Ullathorne, beyond all other 
men, is due the humanizing of the British convict system.* 

But the process of amelioration was a long one. The 
floggings, the chain-gangs, the herding of prisoners together 
without regard to age or education or character, the no less 
horrible solitary confinement, the foul treatment of women in 
such circumstances—all this Bishop Willson found in full 
vigour when he first took up his onerous task. In the invalu- 
able account of his friend which Bishop Ullathorne contri- 
buted to the Dublin Review for July, 1887, he tells us that 


the examination of Bishop Willson’s papers, which fill 
a box two feet and a half square . . . shows what a 


* This is not to ignore the pioneer work of earlier Catholic priests, such 
as Fathers O'Flynn and Therry. 
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wonderful man he was, and what prodigious reforms he 
effected in the convict systems and lunatic asylums and 
what immense influence he acquired over both the Im- 
perial and Colonial authorities. . . . It would require a 
volume of 350 pages to do him ordinary justice. 


And, as his biographer further observes that ‘‘he kept a 
journal of all important acts,’’ we may assumethat the material 
for a biography no less interesting than Ullathorne’s own 
still exists at Oscott or at Nottingham. Meanwhile, let us 
set forth some of the ‘important acts’’ of his career in as 
clear a manner as possible. It may be useful, first of all, to 
distinguish his dates from those of Ullathorne. The latter 
worked in Australia from 1833 to 1840 with two years’ interval 
(1837-8) when attending to the affairs of the mission in Europe. 
Bishop Willson did not go to Australia till Ullathorne had 
left; in fact, it was the latter who suggested his nomination 
as Bishop of Hobart, and he did not reach his diocese till 
the beginning of 1844. Nor did he leave it, save when he 
returned in 1847 to give evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Convict System, till his health broke down in 
1865, a year before his death. Accordingly, he furthered and 
completed what Ullathorne began, and he deserves to be re- 
membered as the chief agent in bringing about the abolition of 
a barbarous and un-Christian form of punishment, as 
vehemently defended—and as indefensible,—as the slave- 
trade. 

Although we have already given some details of that 
abominable record of man’s inhumanity to man, and although 
they may be read in all their horror in the Reports of the 
various Commissions, still the fact that the system lingered 
on in Tasmania for ten years after it was abolished elsewhere, 
lends additional weight to Bishop Willson’s denunciation of 
it. To that we shall return. But meanwhile a word must be 
said on the peculiar qualities which he possessed for the work 
of a prison-reformer. 

According to Ullathorne’s article, Robert William Willson 
was born in Lincoln in 1794. He found his vocation to the 
priesthood, under Bishop Milner’s direction, in 1816, and was 
ordained in 1824. Appointed to Nottingham, he not only 
became, practically, the founder of the Catholic mission there, 
building two fine churches, one the present Cathedral of St. 
Barnabas, but his activities spread far beyond his strictly 
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clerical duties... He soon earned a great reputation as a 
philanthropist among Catholics and non-Catholics alike by 
his indefatigable attentions at the workhouse, at the house 
of correction, at the town and county prisons, and at the 
lunatic asylum, for which last he had a special attraction. He 
had been known to have a singular power over criminals, and 
also over the insane.’ As a member of the Boards both of 
the County Hospital and of the County Lunatic Asylum, he 
had brought about, with the co-operation of his Catholic 
friend, Dr. Blake, revolutionary changes in the direction of 
better treatment of the patients. 

With such aptitudes it is littke wonder that when Fr. Ulla- 
thorne returned from Australia in 1840, with a scheme for 
the creation of a complete hierarchy there, he selected his 
friend, Dr. Willson, for the See of Hobart, then the most 
important city after Sydney. The new Bishop went to Rome 
and on his way visited many institutions on the Continent 
connected with the treatment of the imprisoned and the insane, 
taking notes of anything that struck him as ‘‘useful.’” When 
he had been about to leave for his far-away diocese, Pope 
Pius IX.—himself a great prison reformer—had thus feelingly 
addressed him : ‘‘Be kind, my son, to all your flock at Hobart, 
but be kindest“to the condemned.’’ These touching words 
from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff made a deep and lasting 
impression on the newly-consecrated prelate, and, during the 
whole of his episcopal career, Dr. Willson was the best friend 
of the unfortunate victims of the British convict system. 

The knowledge and experience he had brought with him 
proved to be of incalculable advantage in the two matters that, 
outside his episcopal duties, particularly engaged his atten- 
tion in his adopted land: the condition of the convicts and 
the treatment of the insane. 

It is clear from the evidence of both Ullathorne and Will- 
son that the convict system was based on sheer terrorism. 
The convict was assumed to be amenable to no other 


t It is worth recording that, by the aid of Richardson the publisher and 
Canon Sing of Derby, he started the issue of Catholic books at popular prices, 
and actually devised and circulated a plan for a Catholic Tract Society. Even 
in 1837, he had written a “Complete Refutation of Maria Monk," which, or a 
pamphlet founded on it, the C.T.S. still finds it necessary to stock. 

2 Ullathorne relates that once, when about to dine with a lunatic, the latter 
seized a dinner-knife and plunged it at Father Willson’s heart. Luckily it 
was intercepted by a Prayer Book in the prigst’s pocket, and he merely said, 
with a matter-of-factness that would have delighted Mr. Chesterton, ‘*‘ My dear 
friend, why did you do that? Let us sit down to dinner.” 
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motive than fear. No doubt a proportion of those transported 
were real criminals, hardly to be reclaimed because grown 
inveterate in evil. But no attempt was made to grade the 
gangs in accordance with age or character, and the treatment 
of the comparatively innocent and refined was exactly the 
same as that of the callous and desperate. If the inevitable 
barbarity of his daily life was not enough to break the con- 
vict’s spirits, innumerable added punishments for purely dis- 
ciplinary faults were at hand, so that the sufferings due to 
his original sentence were increased and intensified. The 
Bishop was more horrified by the devices used to enforce 
“‘discipline’’ than by the ‘“‘hard labour’’ involved in the sen- 
tences. Speaking of Norfolk Island, ‘‘I was struck,’’ he 
wrote to the Governor, Sir William Denison, in 1848, ‘‘with 
deep satisfaction to find that the charges of deep moral guilt 
were comparatively few,’’ yet floggings of the utmost brutality 
were incessant, as also the infliction of the ‘‘spread eagle,’’ 
a species of racking, and gagging with an instrument that 
cut the mouth and tongue. Even women were tortured by 
confinement in irons for disciplinary faults. The delinquent 
was confined in a damp underground cell, with an iron collar 
round her neck connected with a heavy chain fixed to a staple 
in the wall or floor, and there left on bread and water ‘‘during 
the pleasure of the Governor.’’ A chain weighing forty- 
seven pounds was brought home from Norfolk Island by the 
Bishop and exhibited to the Lord’s Committee: it is now, 
we believe, in the Oscott Museum. Excess of punishment 
defeats its own object, injustice can only breed injustice : it 
took many years of persistent ‘‘agitation’’—letters of protest, 
interviews, demands for publicity—on the Bishop’s part to 
get this elementary truth into the minds of the Home Govern- 
ment and so, after much delay, recognized by the Colonial 
administration. 

Let us pause to ask—Who were the men and women on 
whom the jurists of a century ago thought fit to inflict bar- 
barities so appalling, so staggering to our sense of humanity ? 
While many of them had committed really serious crimes 
in the old countries, the majority had been transported for 
either petty transgressions that would now be visited with a 
small fine, or political offences that are hailed as virtues to- 
day. Here is an extract from a Government return on trans- 
portation which speaks for itself. It deals with applications 
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for tickets-of-leave from time-expired convicts in September, 
1832. 








Police When and Nature of Sentence 
No. of where Offence (im years) 
Convict. Tried 
Middlesex Stealing 
640 1825 A Pewter Pot 7 
649 1827 A pair of Shoes 7 
670 1827 A Coat 7 
686 1828 3lbs. Pork 7 
710 1827 A Hand Saw 7 
Surrey 
648 1827 Two Hats 7 
656 1828 A Frock 7 
722 1825 A Tea-pot 14 
Essex 
733 1825 Spoons 14 
Stafford 
673 1828 A Cow’s Heart 7 
York 
680 1829 Bees’ Honey 7 
Gloster 
685 1827 A Saddle 7 
Warwick 
700 1825 Wearing Apparel Life 
Lincoln 
723 1826 A Turkey 14 
Edinburgh 
653 1828 A Sheep 14 


From the Bishop’s writings we gather that, of those trans- 
ported for alleged political offences, usually Irishmen, the 
majority, like the three convict priests of the early days of 
Port Jackson, were suspects only. They had not been tried 
by an ordinary tribunal, but had been convicted in an arbi- 
trary way and rushed aboard a transport. Many did not go 
through even a form of trial, and were sent out without any 
record of their sentences being forwarded to them. These 
and other circumstances of their transportation, we need 
scarcely say in passing, did not tend to make their feelings 
more kindly disposed to His Majesty’s Government in 
England, or His Majesty’s representatives in Australia. 

The majority of the convicts, then, on leaving Great Britain 
or Ireland, had little or no knowledge of the ways of crimin- 
ality. What really concerns us here, however, is not what 
they were on their enforced departure from the old land but 
what they had become on their enfofced landing in the new. 
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There was nothing whatever in the convict system of Van 
Diemen’s Land that was calculated to exercise a reforming 
influence upon those who became subject to its harsh and 
unhumanizing application. This wicked and revolting 
system, purely punitive, shockingly brutal and completely 
non-reformatorial, was begun immediately the unfortunate 
convicts were placed on board a transportation ship bound 
for the Southern Seas. Packed below the hatchway in num- 
bers out of all proportion to the cubic air-space indispensable 
to healthy conditions, chained and manacled in a fashion 
which nowadays would provoke an outcry if applied to wild 
beasts, they endured, during a voyage protracted for many 
long months, misery and wretchedness, tortures and agonies 
unspeakable, which brutalized them and made them desperate. 
It was during their transit through the tropics that these con- 
victs passed through their most harrowing experiences. Over- 
crowded and destitute of proper sanitary arrangements as 
these ocean dungeons were, the stench became abominable 
and typhus and other virulent maladies broke out. The 
stricken raved in their delirium; those yet untouched roared 
out maledictions upon the Government, upon the callously 
cruel monsters in charge of the ship and upon their innocent 
companions who had contracted the fever. In these circum- 
stances mutinies, murders and suicides were by no means 
uncommon occurrences. 

Such, in the main, was the flock entrusted to the pastoral 
care of Dr. Willson when he entered Storm Bay on May 11, 
1844, as the first Bishop of Hobart, and with the whole of 
Van Diemen’s Land,’ then almost wholly a penal settlement, 
under his jurisdiction, together with Norfolk Island. He 
visited the latter twice during his Episcopate, and succeeded, 
first, in ameliorating its conditions and, secondly, in having 
it entirely abandoned as a convict establishment.’ 

We need not follow in detail his activities either on behalf 
of convicts or of lunatics. The transportation system was 
given up in 1853. Many testimonies are extant from the civil 
officials of the time, at home and in Australia, to the value 
of the Bishop’s services to the British Government. The 


* Its total area is 26,215 square miles, more than three-quarters the size of 
Ireland, which is 32,586. ’ 

2 In :856, the descendants of the “Bounty” mutineers were established there 
from Pitcairn Island. Both Ullathorne and Willson describe it as a place of 
extraordinary natural beauty. 
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Duke of Newcastle, Secretary for the Colonies, wrote to the 
Governor of Tasmania :— 


Dr. Willson’s general services to those placed under 
his spiritual care have, I believe, been fully recognized 
by those who are best able to appreciate them. But the 
zeal and abilities which he has displayed under circum- 
stances of a more peculiar kind, when it became his duty 
to investigate and combat the great social evils at one 
time developed under the then prevailing system of con- 
vict discipline, deserves more special notice from those 
concerned in the administration of the civil government. 


Yet when the Bishop, failing in health and feeling the need 
of a younger man to govern his See, asked the civil govern- 
ment for a retiring pension, the same Duke of Newcastle had 
the incredible meanness to refuse the request on the plea that 
Willson was not officially a member of the convict depart- 
ment! We trust that when the Bishop’s Life comes to be 
written this classic specimen of bureaucratic ingratitude will 
be given due prominence. 

It was no part of the Bishop’s official duties to look after the 
interests of the mentally-afflicted in the Colony, but the same 
superabounding charity that had animated him in Nottingham 
led him to concern himself with the asylum administration 
not only in Van Diemen’s Land but also in Victoria and 
New South Wales. By voice and pen he devoted himself 
to the amelioration of the systems prevailing in all the colonies 
and his efforts in this matter also were pre-eminently crowned 
with success. 

Broken down by labours and sorrows Dr. Willson set sail 
for London on February 27, 1865. Struck by paralysis during 
the voyage he had to be carried ashore on arriving in his 
native land, and was conveyed to his old parish in Notting- 
ham. A year later, on June 30, 1866, he calmly expired. His 
mortal remains await a glorious resurrection in the crypt of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Barnabas at Nottingham, the 
church that he himself had raised some thirty years before. 
Both at home and in the great and growing Church in 
Australia, his memory and example should be kept green. 


MATTHEW DALY, M.A. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
EMANCIPATION 


HILE duly honouring to-day the Centenary of 

\ ," Catholic Emancipation, we can scarcely forget that 

it did not stand alone in its generation, whether as 
an ideal or as a crusade. Other activities and enthusiasms were 
also at work in the earlier nineteenth century which presently 
issued in other notable consequences. Apart from the national 
question of Parliamentary Reform, there arose successively 
the Oxford Movement, the Gothic Revival, the ‘‘Young 
England’’ Movement, and the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
sponsored by Ruskin. In these various movements and their 
principles may be traced a note, more or less marked, of re- 
newal rather than of novelty, a harking back to the past for its 
lessons, with a rejection of intermediate formulas and routine. 
And in none of them is the note more conspicuous than in the 
Gothic Revival. 

Certainly our own age is an age of emancipation, but, per 
contra, of quite another order and outlook : emancipation of 
woman, of youth, of unqualified democracy. Posterity indeed 
may come to recognize it rather as an age of surrender : sur- 
render of the man to the woman, of the parent to the child, 
of government to the governed—at all events an age of inno- 
vation, marked by the loss or weakening of normal tradition 
and natural authority. Herein lies the difference. Mean- 
while the century-old Reform has vastly outrun its original 
limits (Disraelism or no) the Oxford Movement has fructified 
in divergent ways, the artistic movements have in part per- 
sisted (if sometimes by assimilation) and in part have been 
eclipsed. 

Let us then, in this year at once of Commemoration and 
of Reminiscence, look back briefly upon the beginnings of 
that architectural emancipation which in time, as in other 
aspects, was so nearly connected with the religious revival 
among both Catholics and Anglicans, and whose chief pro- 
tagonist was one of ourselves. The Gothic Revival took of 
course its inspiration from the medizval past, and might even 
claim a certain continuity with it. There was at all events 
seldom a time during the intervening reign of Classicism 
when Gothic art was left without a witness in the land; 
whether in actual building or (as Mr. Kenneth Clark has 
lately reminded us) in a sympathetic literature. The remark- 
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able 17th century Gothic of certain Oxford Colleges, sundry 
works of Inigo Jones and of Wren himself in Oxford and 
London, a disciple’s towers at Westminster Abbey in the 
early 18th, provincial churches at Plymouth, Leeds, Warwick 
and elsewhere—these may be reckoned as in the main Gothic 
survivals; while publications like Dugdale’s ‘‘Monasticon,”’ 
in successive editions, and poetic passages such as Milton’s 
in the ‘‘Penseroso,’’ witness to an independent strain of feel- 
ing for medizval antiquity. 

But with the 18th century the sentiment, in its twofold 
aspect, took on a certain change. Reacting against the 
academic formalism of the day, it savoured of fantasy and 
dilettanteism, and became a conscious cult of the Picturesque. 
This phase is well illustrated by Horace Walpole with his 
“‘Castle of Otranto”’ and his Gothic mansion of Strawberry 
Hill, following which ‘‘castellated Gothic’? became fashion- 
able. The cult nevertheless was destined to mature, with 
serious students in both archeology and romantic literature. 
Such a one as the poet Gray combined in himself the two 
roles, while such an architect as Essex presently registered in 
his work—as at King’s College, Cambridge—the general 
advance. Nor was a Catholic name wanting to the ranks of 
these pioneers, for no less a personage than Bishop Milner 
both advocated the reform and exemplified it in his chapel 
at Winchester (designed by Carter) of the year *792, which 
thus possesses an interest beyond its intrinsic merit. 

With the 19th century the Romantic School of writers cul- 
minated, as to quality, in Sir Walter Scott ; but professional 
architecture still lacked its apostle. A dull and pompous 
Classicism still held the field in its main positions, although 
the ‘‘Act of Parliament Churches’”’ shortly gave a chance to 
Gothicists which resulted in some works showing genuine 
technical gain. Among Catholic buildings—naturally less 
important—the College chapels at Downside and Stonyhurst 
reflect this phase. But it was not until a few years later 
that a real crusader, with scholarship to match his enthu- 
siasm, appeared upon the scene; and this was the young con- 
vert, August Welby Pugin. The son of a French refugee 
father and an English mother, both Protestants, he had 
studied, in association with the former, the craft of medizval- 
ism both at home and on the lately reopened Continent. ‘‘The 
stones in the wall cried out to me,’’ he once said of himself, 
and it was through the material fabric that he was led into 
the spiritual fold. In 1836 he flashed into publicity with his 
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inimitable ‘‘Contrasts,’’ which proclaimed with vivid pen 
and satiric pencil, in the name of Catholic antiquity, a kind of 
Holy War on the poverty, falsity, and neo-paganism of 
modern architecture—and of church architecture in particular. 

Other volumes swiftly followed, while doctrine was rein- 
forced by example in the building of numerous churches for 
his newly-emancipated co-religionists, and by other activities, 
among which his co-operation in the designing of the Houses 
of Parliament was the most noteworthy. The Establishment, 
stirred now by the Oxford Movement, took up the teaching ; 
and we thus have the spectacle of this precocious convert 
genius in large measure revolutionizing the theory and prac- 
tice of architecture in this Protestant land. He strongly in- 
fluenced, moreover, the later Belgian movement, and through 
the Belgian, the Dutch—the most fruitful perhaps of the con- 
tinental Revival schools. Training of craftsmen, ritual, 
church-music, and allied matters likewise engaged his 
energies : no wonder that he died at the age of forty—over- 
wrought by his impulsive efforts, by fighting as well as 
by working. But the man and his career will always remain a 
marvel. 

The after-history of the Revival need not be rehearsed here ; 
but it is gratifying to record that among its later exponents 
two Catholic names (both likewise converts) stand in the fore- 
most rank; and to recall in connection with J. H. Bentley 
and with G. G. Scott the younger, respectively, such beauti- 
ful buildings as the Church of the Holy-Rood at Watford 
and the Cathedral-like St. John-the-Baptist at Norwich’— 
attesting, more than half a century later than Pugin’s St. 
Chad’s at Birmingham, the vitality of his teaching among us, 
coupled with a perfected technique scarcely possible to that 
earlier day. In them ‘‘Gothic’’ becomes something more than 
the mere label it too often presents to us, while it is, let us 
thankfully note, of the native strain. 


Following upon this short retrospect, we must naturally 
ask ourselves what lesson for the present, or guidance for the 
future, it suggests ; for the question is still periodically raised : 
in what style shall we build our churches? The problem is 
somewhat less simple than it was a hundred years since, or 
even a generation ago. The designing of Westminster 
Cathedral in the Byzantine style by a distinguished Gothicist 


* The heaviness, however, of the nave is due to an early precedent not 
sought by the architect himself. 
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(although not on his own initiative) evidently appealed to 
admirers of an antiquity remote enough in time and place to 
become a novelty, and has influenced a certain following ; 
while by a contrary extreme, the most up-to-date utilitarian 
crudities are sometimes urged upon us as desirable models of 
method. It may be well to devote in the first place a few 
words to these newest novelties. 

Of them it may be observed, and of ferro-concrete in par- 
ticular, that style in any accepted sense can scarcely be said 
to exist, whatever an uncertain future may evolve in this 
direction ; and it seems highly questionable whether, from an 
artificial basis of ready-made, reach-me-down elements in 
standardized forms, or out of any given quantity of rusty 
rods suitably combined with cement porridge, construction 
can ever rise to the matured dignity of a style worthy to be so 
called, and especially to one capable of religious expression. 
At all events fiat experimentum in corpore vili, and not in the 
highest organisms of architecture." Catholics at all events 
cannot be blamed if they prefer to follow some precedent 
of the past, wrought by traditional methods out of nature’s 
first-hand bounties and already warranted and familiarized 
by the use of ages. What then of these several historic pre- 
cedents and possibilities ?—for mere eclecticism is not worthy 
of the cause. 

Of Byzantine in its own home one must speak with entire 
respect, as regards both its architectural and its religious 
quality. But practical drawbacks cannot be ignored. Thus 
the style demands vaults and domes, it expects marbles and 
mosaics, it is not favourable to statuary, it has not much use 
for woodwork ; while it is in any case an Oriental exotic, with 
its own characteristics, proprieties and limitations. The Latin 
Basilican style, nearer to us in all its associations, with its 
normal aisles and colonnades, its timber roofs, its suitability 
for either fresco or mosaic, might well be judged more amen- 
able, and had in fact a medizval development in such edifices 
as the Duomo of Pisa; but it is of course in either phase the 
growth of a foreign soil and of special conditions, and hence 
must carry for us the defects of its qualities.” If an early 

: An examination of actual experiments abroad, such as the sometimes-cited 
church at Le Raincy, only confirms this doubt. Remarkable—even startling— 


as it is, it is not really original in style, since it lgans on both Gothic and Arabic 
precedent for its effects—which moreover, aesthetically judged, are lamentably 


wanting. ’ . 

2] cannot recall any instance of the Basilican type in the London area, 
but in Paris the fine Church of St. Vincent de Paul, notable for the frescoes 
by Flandrin, affords—except in external treatment—an interesting modern ren- 
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mode be desired, a much better and more natural choice would 
be the Romanesque (in our native version, the Norman); 
that grave and masculine Christian style which, based partly 
on the Basilican, did moreover assimilate some of the more 
suitable elements of Byzantine, adapted itself to our con- 
ditions, and was the immediate parent of Gothic. 

There remain the two alternatives and competitors so 
familiar to the 19th century ; namely, the Gothic dynasty of 
styles, especially as it reigned on our native shores, and 
the neo-Classic or Italian Renaissance, sometimes termed the 
‘*Baroque.’’ The Italian type is naturally in honour among 
those who would seem to think that Roman faith and Roman 
architecture are equally incumbent on an enlightened con- 
science. Surely, they argue, our churches should be Roman 
even as our creed. The obviousness of the non-sequitur may 
be strengthened by the consideration that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
has been stoutly proclaiming its architectural Romanism these 
two hundred years and more, and has only succeeded in illus- 
trating the distinction between Faith and Fashion ; while on 
grounds of mere expediency, the fact that the chief Temple 
of Protestantism, together with its contemporary satellites, is 
of the Classical school, might well dispose us in this country 
to dissociate ourselves from this stylistic form. 

But apart from associations, on the one side or the other, 
what is the character of the style in itself, and what are its 
claims to preferential treatment as a typically Christian Archi- 
tecture? Now whether in the formal and prosaic Palladian, 
or the florid Baroque phase, the Renaissance was always and 
before all a throw-back, morally and materially, to the art of 
ancient Rome—itself developed under the auspices of pagan- 
ism—and the conditions of a southern climate which naturally 
affected even the details of its form. In so far, moreover, 
as it was governed by the ‘‘Orders,’’ it was never, as was 
Gothic, a free, organic development ; while in the Italian re- 
handling of it, it became on the whole still more stereotyped 
and academic—an applied formula rather than a living art. 
This fundamental fault the individualisms of what one may 
call the ‘‘wild men’’ of the school did not redeem, although 
they were able to impart to it the heavy redundance of a 
style de luxe—profuse and capricious, marbled and gilded 
complete. Its adoption in one form or another for Church 
purposes, and apart from the action of patrons who were con- 
noisseurs in culture rather than in churchmanship, proves no 
more than that the authorities allowed a free hand to designers 
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according to the practice of the day,—a day, be it remem- 
bered, which permitted a notorious licence to art in general, 
both sacred and secular. i 

It would seem almost needless to point out the contrast, in 
almost all respects, with the nature and development of 
medizval architecture. At the same time it is an interesting 
and undeniable fact that this last was in a real, if limited, 
sense an outgrowth of the ancient Roman (for e nihilo nihil 
fit) which in its latter days was feeling its way to freedom. 
Working thence through the various schools of Romanesque, 
medizval building-craft—primarily expressed in its churches 
—evolved and expanded until, under the sun of Catholic 
Christendom at its zenith, it flowered at length into something 
entirely new and unique, structurally, artistically, and spiritu- 
ally—its beauty touched with austerity, its richness tempered 
by tenderness: of a surety the Christian architecture par 
excellence. It was, moreover, mainly, though by no means 
exclusively, a ‘‘Nordic’’ creation, and thus racially, climatic- 
ally, and technically our own. The most various and elastic of 
architectural modes, Gothic, during its reign of nigh on four 
hundred years, everywhere achieved a wealth of church- 
building on every scale and in every variety of treatment, 
simple or sumptuous, suited to native conditions and 
materials. No wonder that it conquered Europe—lItaly, the 
Holy City itself, not excluded. In Northern countries it died 
hard, both in body and in spirit—and by alien attack more 
certainly than by inward decay. It lingered long even so far 
South as Spain ; while, unexpectedly enough, among its latest 
practitioners in Germany were found the Jesuits—those 
special sons of the 16th century, and the New Age. 

In view of all this, how shall we regard the argument (it has 
been actually advanced) that we are ‘‘children of the Counter- 
Reformation,’’ and should therefore follow faithfully in even 
its artistic footsteps? It might suffice to add that 
the Counter-Reformation was, happily, in a measure a 
Counter-Renaissance too. But if wé are to date our prin- 
ciples at all, are we not much rather children of the nine- 
teenth century Revival ?—a revival which, rejecting in their 
typical form Reformation, Renaissance and Revolution alike, 
turned eagerly back for so many of its own ideals—and 
notably for those in art and architeeture—to the abiding in- 
spiration of the Catholic Middle-Ages. Of this emancipation 
we are surely the natural heirs and trustees. 

W. RANDOLPH. 
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AN INDIAN POLTERGEIST 
I. 


[Those who have read the articles published in this journal 
last year on “ Ghostly Visitants that Bite” and “ Ghosts that 
Tease ” may be interested in a curious account of a somewhat 
similar visitation which took place not very long since in 
Southern India. The narrator is a native official, Mr. A. S. 
Thangapragasam Pillay, Deputy-Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate 
in the town of Nidamangalam (Tanjore district). He bears the 
reputation of an honourable and conscientious Catholic and is 
well-known to the Bishop and clergy of the district. His narra- 
tive was not written for publication or to court notoriety, but it 
was drawn up by Mr. Pillay from his diary in response to the 
request of Lt. Col. O’Gorman, M.D., C.M.G., who had seen some 
account of the case in a local journal. I am much indebted to 
Col. O’Gorman for allowing me to make use of the document. 
Unfortunately the statement is too long to be reproduced entire. 
The account here given is an abridgment, but wherever possible 
the somewhat quaint phraseology has been faithfully preserved. 
Where passages have been introduced to link up disconnected 
incidents in the narrative or to comment on the statements made, 
such interpolations have been enclosed in square brackets. Mr. 
Pillay repeatedly has occasion in his manuscript to quote Tamil 
words and sentences, adding his own translation. It would be 
useless, even if it were feasible, to print the Tamil original, 
but Father Lebeau, S.J., a missionary, resident for many years in 
Southern India, and a competent Tamil scholar, has very kindly 
read through Mr. Pillay’s manuscript and assures me that the 
renderings furnished are quite correct. Father Lebeau also is 
acquainted personally with the Bishop and several of the clergy 
referred to in the narrative. For Mr. Pillay, who presumably 
had never heard anything of poltergeist phenomena, the annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected could only be explained as 
the work of the devils. The hatred manifested of all religious 
emblems, and the obvious effort to bring them into contempt, 
naturally supported such a conclusion, and it is quite possible 
that the view was justified. It can only be said that the whole 
matter is very perplexing. One may regret that Mr. Pillay does 
not furnish more information regarding the members of which 
his household consisted. There was probably, as almost always 
happens in such cases, some child or young person round whom 
the manifestations centred, but the narrative as it stands does not 
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suggest anything of the sort. Possibly the daughter mentioned 
in the opening paragraph may have been an unconscious medium, 
but it is clear that there were also other children. There can be 
no doubt about the fact that these occurrences attracted attention 
locally and that they were commented upon by certain Hindu 
journaJs published in Tamil.—H.T.] 


DETAILS OF THE SUFFERINGS BY DEVIL’S ACTION FROM 
3RD TO 19TH MARCH, 1920, AND ULTIMATE VICTORY OVER 
DEVIL ON THE 19TH MARCH. 


ARCH 3rd, 1920, at 5 p.m. The clothes in the 

upstairs which were left in! the “rope” took fire 

and the clothes were burning. Females became 
aware of the fire as soon as the child lying in the cradle up- 
stairs having been terrified on seeing the fire, cried out. The 
fire was extinguished by water and the wet half-burnt clothes 
placed on the chair. Half an hour after when the females 
went to upstairs, again the wet clothes and the chair were 
burning. Thinking that the fire was due to some carelessness 
of my daughter who had an occasion to light a chimney in the 
upstairs, she was given a good beating. 

March 4th. I went to office at 8a.m. At 8.30a.m. a silk 
female cloth which was left tied in the nails fixed in the wall 
for being dried in the same upstairs took fire. My people 
went upstairs, noticed this and put out the fire. The sack 
curtain in the cooking apartment took fire in two different 
places. It was this which created a suspicion that it was the 
act of devil. A peon came to me and informed me of the 
occurrence. I made haste to the house and suspended pic- 
tures of the Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin and other saints in 
the upstairs and downstairs and put chalk crosses in the walls 
and doors and also in the garden doorway entrances and 
doors and frames. All the pictures were burnt, cross marks 
were found rubbed out by cow dung and a big picture of 
St. Margaret Mary with a glass frame was found thrown 


* As already hinted, the writer's English is not flawless. For example, he 


constantly uses the preposition “in" for “on.” When he speaks a little 
lower down of “lighting a chimney,” he presumably means kindling a fire 
in the grate. 


? This is not quite such an outrage in the eyes of a Hindu as it would seem 
to a European ; for the cow being a sacred animal, everything belonging to it 
is regarded with a certain amount of respect. 
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down and the glass broken to pieces, though the knot which 
tied it in the nail in the wall was intact. I took the picture 
with frame and placed it standing on the wall in the cooking 
room and recited prayers. After finishing the prayers we 
went inside the Ist compartment. After an hour my people 
went to the cooking room and found the picture of St. Mar- 
garet Mary torn to pieces and the torn pieces placed over the 
frame. I at once sent a special man to the parish priest of 
Mannargudi with a request to come to Nidamangalam in 
order to bless the house. The chalk crosses which were 
rubbed out were renewed, and the next hour we saw them 
again rubbed out by means of ashes and cow dung. Cow 
dung in big quantity was placed over the cross marks on 
doors. The Mannargudi priest and Brother Joseph S.J., 
manager of St. Joseph’s Industrial School and Press, Trichin- 
opoly, who happened to be at Mannargudi, went to my house 
at 6 p.m. I explained to them everything and showed them 
the ashes of the pictures burnt and remnants of the burnt 
clothes. 

[So far we have nothing which might not quite conceivably 
have been the work of some mischievous child or practical 
joker. The witnesses appealed to saw nothing that was evi- 
dential, though there is extraneous proof that they credited 
the account, believing Mr. Pillay to be a trustworthy person. 
The house was blessed and a medal hung up, but the medal 
almost immediately disappeared and the disturbances were 
only intensified. Next day, however, we get something more 
inexplicable, assuming the statement to be reliable. ] 

Seeing the devilish troubles I took a standing crucifix 
made of black wood stand and placed it in the raised place 
[mantle-piece] by the side of the hearth. I myself sat about 
three feet to the north and was reciting the Apostles’ Creed 
over and over. Within a second the crucifix was missing. To 
my great grief and extreme sorrow I found the crucifix in 
the fire and the wood was burning. None else was there 
except me. I then took an enthronement picture of the 
Sacred Heart painted in a strong tin plate, and placed it 
fixed over the hearth wall with two nails in the two holes in 
the top. Some time afterwards the tin plate began to roll 
[to curl up?]. We were seeing it. It was made straight by 
me and two other nails were fixed on the bottom holes. When 
my daughter was working there the tin plate began to roll 
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again. . . In the noon I placed a standing crucifix made of 
German silver, and a strong one, also in the upstairs. Some- 
time afterwards the crucifix was missing. .. The next 
northern house man came and reported that something fell 
over his roof. When it was examined the crucifix was found 
on the roof of that house. 

[Next day, March 6th, came a relative, “Mr. David Pillay, 
sub-assistant surgeon, Nidamangalam, and a Catholic,” to 
whom the obliterated crosses, torn pictures, etc., were shown. ] 

We were just entering the 2nd compartment when we 
heard the entrance door of the 3rd compartment [the 
cooking room] shut with great force and noise. We 
went there and saw the door bolted inside while none 
were inside. We forced open the door! but could not 
do it. My servant was then asked to climb over the wall. He 
went inside by climbing over it and found the door bolted. 
He removed the bolts and we went inside and saw all the 
chalk crosses rubbed out with cow dung and sign of Belly 
god [copied in the MS.] drawn over them by charcoal and a 
multiplication symbol x also over the same. How the devil 
was able to get cow dung and rub all these several crosses 
within 5 minutes and how the door bolted inside are matters 
requiring deep consideration. 

[Assuming the facts to be as stated, it certainly is a prob- 
lem. So much trouble had occurred in the “ cooking room ” 
that the preparation of the next meal was transferred to the 
“2nd compartment,” and Mr. Pillay’s daughter was given 
a medal of St. Benedict to hang up there. She went to fetch 
a nail, but before she got back the medal had disappeared. | 

Half an hour after this I was standing in the 2nd compart- 
ment with daughter’s husband and a catechist from the 
Trichinopoly cathedral who happened to come to my house. 
Just then the medal which was kept by my daughter and was 
missing, came from the roof and fell before us. I with these 
two persons saw it come from the roof of the house in a 
slanting direction as if somebody threw it from the roof, 
while there was none in fact. A few minutes after this a mud 
vessel [presumably a basin of rough baked clay] with milk 
inside, was thrown on the ground from the hearth and the 

* Obviously the writer means that force waseused to open the door but that 
the effort failed. It is clear that these ‘ compartments " were cubicles separ- 


ated by partitions which did not reach to the roof or ceiling; hence the servant 
was able to clamber over. 
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milk spilled on the floor and spoiled. We took our noon 
meals, and my family, female inmates, were taking their 
meals, when the mud vessel which contained sauce and which 
they left in front of them was thrown away and upset with 
the sauce. They all got up and I was standing with them. 
All on a sudden the mud vessel with cooked rice rose high to 
the roof of the house and fell down, the pot itself having 
been broken to pieces, and the contents fell to the ground. 
Immediately after this, the same vessel and butter-milk vessel 
rose high, fell down and were broken. We became terrified 
and were advised to shift ourselves to a new residence for 
the reason that the devil might be confined to one particular 
house and that in the new house we could have peace of 
mind. At once arrangements were accordingly made and I 
sent my articles and family to the new house at 5 p.m. A 
Hindu Samiyar [priest] who is known to me came to see me 
and it was he who advised me to goto the new house. . . As 
soon as I reached the new house I felt a very great peace 
of mind. I found myself very happy, as the troubles from the 
3rd idem gave me great uneasiness and anxiety. -We took 
our meals. I went to the garden and returned. While re- 
turning I noticed two broomsticks placed over the cupboard 
in the northern verandah were burning. Oh! My God! 
what my troubles would have been on having seen the 
diabolical acts resumed in the new house also, it was not 
possible to imagine. I at once put out the fire, when my 
people also saw this. To the middle hall I went, when the 
mud vessels which were newly purchased for preparing the 
night meals were all broken in the same manner as in the 
noon. The metal crucifix was broken into two and thrown 
with great force. We were wounded in our minds and be- 
come confused, not knowing what to do. We went to sleep.* 

March 7, 1920. As soon as the day dawned the mischief 
of the devil commenced. Other mischiefs, narrated above, 
continued as before by the throwing of bronze vessels, cocoa- 
nut shells and the like. Three children received blows at 
one and the same time, and all these three began to weep 


* From other passages in the narrative it seems clear that when the writer 
says “ went to sleep,” he only means “ we went to bed.” After all, his way 
of looking at it is the more logical. “‘ Went to sleep” in current English is 
synonymous with “ fell asleep,” but strictly, and, as we may suppose, originally, 
it meant “I went to get my night’s rest" (ibam dormitum). Whether sleep 
did, or did not, follow was another matter. 
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simultaneously ; when I became quite confused. I received 
a letter from my nephew, Rev. Father Amandu, S.J., en- 
couraging me and asking me to at once go and explain matters 
to the Bishop of Mylapore. On the previous day I sent a 
letter to my brother-in-law at Tanjore [Native Doctor] Mr. 
Ponnusamy Pillay,who came to Nidamangalam with a specially 
blessed medal which he got from the Bishop and a picture of 
Margaret Mary painted in tin. This specially blessed medal 
was hung up tied to a nail. But I was afraid to fix the tin 
picture for fear that the devil would be irritated and do us 
much more mischief. My daughter took it inside and was 
about to fix it in the wall of the middle hall, when the brass 
vessel with milk which was placed in the hearth was thrown 
away with great force. My daughter’s husband, without fix- 
ing the above picture, brought it outside. On hearing the 
above details my Deputy-Collector (a native of Malabar) 
with Circle-Inspector of Police, Mannargudi, and the Police 
Sub-inspector of both Nidamangalam and Mannargudi, came 
toseeme. He, the Deputy-Collector, said that he would give 
a temporary cure, and that I should adopt measures to secure 
who will affect a radical cure and asked me to see the Bishop. 
He asked me to-purchase toddy both morning and evening 
and place a cocoanut shell of toddy in one of the corners of 
the house and asked me to have it replaced with new toddy ! 
both morning and evening.. As soon as I saw the Deputy- 
Inspector I was very much moved with grief, and he consoled 
me to a great extent and my thanks are due to him. I got 
toddy at once and placed it in a copper vessel in one corner 
of the house and left the balance in another vessel for being 
kept on reserve for the evening use. The toddy which was 
reserved for the evening use was thrown away. [The writer 
presumably means that the malicious agency which was per- 
secuting them upset the receptacle and that the contents were 
lost.] In the evening fresh toddy was purchased and the 
same was left poured in a vessel. Our house was without any 
mud vessel. I got a big brass vessel for preparing meals. 
We made use of copper vessels for heating milk and prepar- 
ing sauce. Small vessels, cocoanut shells and small baskets 
were being thrown throughout the day from one place to 
another. On the noon after we finished our meals and when 


* “ Toddy ” is the fermented juice or sap of certain species of palm. It is 
alcoholic and intoxicant, and on distillation is more correctly known as “ arrack.” 
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meals were served for the females, one of the female inmates 
took sauce in a copper vessel which was snatched away from 
her hands by an invisible force and thrown on the ground. 
My daughter’s husband took hold of the rice vessel and there 
was a regular tug-of-war between him and the devil, the 
former seizing the vessel very strongly and the latter trying 
with great force to snatch away the vessel with rice inside 
from the hold of my son-in-law. It was with great haste 
meals were served and taken. From that moment it was ar- 
ranged to tie the vessel with cooked rice with strong rope 
round the neck of the vessel between the two legs of a cot 
which was in the middle hall. 

[At this point Mr. Pillay inserts a sketch plan of what is 
presumably “ the new house,” with points of the compass, 
“compound wall,” verandahs, cupboards, doors, etc., care- 
fully indicated. It was apparently a bungalow with a large 
apartment, called the “ middle hall,” occupying most of the 
space; but the details do not seem to have any particular 
importance in illustrating his narrative. It will be readily 
understood that in the paragraph which follows the phrase 
“‘ will be” simply indicates reiteration. ] 

As soon as sauce is prepared it will be brought to the 
middle hall, placed under the cot and taken hold of until the 
whole is served. Every day from 5.30 a.m. up to Io p.m. 
vessels, with water or without water, cocoanut shells, etc., 
will be thrown from one place to another. Bricks will be 
thrown inside from outside. Hence it will be unnecessary to 
detail them. I may in a word say that once every five 
minutes we may see some act or other done within the hours 
specified. While the females would prepare coffee in the 
hearth in the north verandah, the devil will draw the burning 
fuel from the hearth and throw it elsewhere. Things which 
were left inside the cupboard will be thrown upon the females 
who are working in the hearth. It would not allow them to 
do their cooking work. Hence I engaged males to prepare 
meals. When a female was cleaning fish, a fish was snatched 
away from her hands and thrown about fifty feet off. Hence 
females were afraid to clean it, when the mother-in-law of 
my daughter said that she would do it. She accordingly 
washed the fish, when she received a blow by means of a piece 
of wood. At 4 p.m. a Brahmin professing that he knew 
something of Hindu mantrams [prayers or spells] was brought 
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to me by one of my office clerks. He wrote a chit and its 
contents were these. [The spell is given in Tamil, and the 
translation is as follows.] ‘‘ Are you subject to God’s laws? 
If you are not, I will not have anything to do with you. If 
you are, why do you trouble these people?” He asked me to 
place the chit in the northern verandah and cover it with a 
vessel and said that the devil should give him a reply in 
half an hour. Three quarters of an hour passed, when the 
vessel which covered the chit referred to above was thrown 
about 30 feet off and the chit placed inside it was missing. 
At 8 p.m. I went inside with a rosary on my neck and a cruci- 
fix in my hand, being my only defence in all these troubles, 
and proceeded to the eastern room, where females and child- 
ren were sitting with great fear. From 3rd to 19th March I 
was always armed with these two defensive weapons. I told 
them to recite the prayers of St. Antony. Before I closed 
my mouth I received a blow on my back. I turned round and 
found that I was beaten [struck?] by means of a piece of 
oil cake. It caused swelling and gave me pain for about one 
full hour. 

March 8th, 1920. The undermentioned writings were 
found this morning written in one of the walls of the lavatory 
which form part of the house. [A figure somewhat like the 
Arabic numeral 2.] Symbol of Hindus = Belly God symbol. 
[Tamil words then follow.] English—‘‘ My name is Raja- 
madan [chief mischief maker]. I will not leave you,” and 
some illegible characters. As soon as the writings were 
noticed in the wall, many people went to see the same, of 
whom my office 3rd clerk was one. Below the writing he 
[presumably the clerk] wrote thus in English: 


Reply sharp. If you don’t run away from this house, 
I would recommend you to my goddess for punishment. 
Signed —— 

On the same date the undermentioned writings were found 
written in Tamil in the same wall. ‘ [Tamil text follows.] 
In English: 

I will kill the man who wrote these lines. Don’t you 
know that I am the King? I will not leave this house, 
whatever the inmates do. 


The clerk became terrified and wrote this: “‘ Please excuse 
me. I beg your pardon.” 
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Other mischiefs narrated continued as before. New toddy 
was purchased for this day. Before the man with new toddy 
entered the verandah, the vessel with toddy which was kept 
in the middle hall was thrown away. [Other passages in the 
account show that the writer means only, “was upset, thrown 
down.”] New toddy was substituted. That night I went in- 
side for night prayer. As soon as | finished the prayers, a 
small prayer-book which was left over one of the boxes was 
thrown over me. Big boxes were seen to move. Big vessels 
with their contents began to shake with tremendous noise. 
Rattan covering of a box and a paper plate with paintings 
were constantly thrown up and down by the devil. The 
whole day my head will be confused. ‘The whole day my 
heart will be full of anxieties and cares. The whole day I 
will be unable to do any kind of work. The whole day I 
will not take proper meals. I made up my mind to go to the 
Bishop of Mylapore who happened to halt at Tanjore on his 
pastoral visit. 


A. S. THANGAPRAGASAM PILLAY. 


{The conclusion of this narrative, which is too long to be dealt 
with in one article, will be given in a future issue. ] 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
DR. CADOUX VERSUS TRENT ON TRADITION. 


N article appeared in the July issue of THe Montn, under 
the title ‘‘The Tridentine Decree on Tradition.’’ As the 
title itself indicates, it was concerned with one definite question, 
scil. the meaning of the decree. The writer’s purpose was to 
point out that a recent critic, Dr. Cadoux, had not understood the 
decree. The question was considered under two heads: 1. What 
is the sense of the phrase, ‘‘et sine scripto traditionibus,’’ in the 
decree? 2. Does the decree cover both ecclesiastical and apostolic 
tradition, or only apostolic tradition? The writer showed that on 
both these points Dr. Cadoux was in error. His proof was based 
on an examination of the sources now available in the volumes 
on the Council of Trent published by the Goerresgesellschaft. 
This article has evoked a letter of protest and explanation from 
Dr. Cadoux to the Editor. Unfortunately the settled practice 
of THe Month, viz., the exclusion of formal discussion of past 
articles save where mis-statements demand correction, renders it 
impossible for the Editor to accede to the request that the letter be 
printed here in fall. From our point of view this is much to be 
regretted, because we consider that the letter is its own refutation, 
being almost entirely irrelevant and, when it is to the point, trivial 
in the extreme. To take a minor point first. We objected in the 
original article to his calling the Tridentine doctrine a ‘‘device,”’ 
as if the Fathers were bent on fashioning a sort of subterfuge to 
deceive the unwary. So far from withdrawing the dishonourable 
suggestion Dr. Cadoux extends its implication to others. ‘‘In so 
calling it [he writes] I was thinking rather of the doctrine as 
used in current apologetics than of the Tridentine Decree itself.’’ 
And, as if conscious that this did not mend matters, he adds, 
**But I had no intention of suggesting that those who use this 
device did not sincerely believe in its soundness.’’ Now it is 
obviously impossible to check what Dr. Cadoux says he was 
thinking of—but we cannot see that the phrase in its context 
bears that construction: for the context deals not with the use, 
but with the history of the doctrine. Dr. Cadoux maintains in 
his book that the doctrine is not found in the early ages of the 
Church : “‘it grew up during the middle ages’’ (p. 297) and ‘‘prior 
to Trent, however, there were still eminent Catholics who did 
not pay equal respect to Scripture and4o Tradition. The Triden- 
tine doctrine is simply an extraordinarily clever device for vindicat- 
ing Roman ordinances against the charge of novelty. It is clever 
. +. it is, however, a palpable device’’ (ib.). We submit that 
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there is nothing here to indicate that we are to understand the 
word ‘‘device’’ as merely descriptive of the use of the doctrine 
in current apologetics: it refers to the passing of the decree of 
Trent. That Dr. Cadoux is uneasy in his explanation is clear 
from his further words, ‘‘and even the Tridentine Fathers framed 
it, as Fr. Hull says, in order to combat Lutheran views.’’ Why 
say this if Dr. Cadoux was thinking of the use of the doctrine, 
not its fashioning? The truth is Dr. Cadoux tries to have it both 
ways: it would have been more straightforward to withdraw the 
word and its injurious implication. 

Previously, Dr. Cadoux had written: ‘‘Fr. Hull further con- 
tends that Trent referred only to Apostolic, not to Ecclesiastical, 
traditions, and that my dismissal of the distinction is a mistake.’’ 
‘‘Contends,’’ indeed ! the fact is demonstrable, and demonstrated 
in the article. Moreover, the writer never said that Dr. Cadoux’s 
dismissal of the distinction is a mistake. He merely proved that 
Trent in fact made the distinction : whereas Dr. Cadoux maintains 
that Trent did not make the distinction. The writer was not 
concerned with the value of the distinction. He now, however, 
says that if Dr. Cadoux rejects it he is making a mistake. 
Further, Dr. Cadoux writes, ‘“‘I am grateful for the passages 
Fr. Hull quotes in support of his view: but they are far from 
making the matter clear.’’ This is ludicrous: the point in the 
light of the evidence is simply not debatable. If Dr. Cadoux will 
only look at the documents he will see that Trent not only deals 
with apostolic tradition alone, but also definitely excluded what 
is not apostolic tradition. ‘‘Fr. Hull [he goes on] himself betrays 
a little uncertainty in saying that such words [of the decree of 
Trent] could scarcely be used of ecclesiastical tradition (italics 
mine).’’ Fr. Hull was merely trying to be gentle with Dr. Cadoux 
—if he were now to say that it is scarcely fair to interpret his 
words as indicative of doubt, he would mean that it is not fair to 
do so. Fr. Hull was, and is, in no doubt on the point: and Dr. 
Cadoux should know this, for the very next words of the article 
are, ‘‘Secondly, the acts of the council put it beyond doubt that 
the definition refers only to apostolic tradition.”’ 

Again, Dr. Cadoux writes: ‘‘Fr. Hull finds fault with my con- 
troversial ethics. He says I give no evidence of acquaintance 
with the sources to which I should have turned before criticizing. 
This is an extremely common Catholic plea.’’ The words of the 
article are, ‘‘Moreover, in dealing with the authentic declaration 
of the doctrine [of Tradition] in the decree of the Council of 
Trent, he gives no evidence of acquaintance with the sources to 
which a scholar would naturally turn in an endeavour to assure 
himself that, before criticizing, he understood.’’ The criticism 
is clearly limited to his treatment of the decree of Trent: and it 
is a criticism not of his controversial ethics, but of his competency. 
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Does not a scholar turn to the original sources? It is of these 
sources that Dr. Cadoux is ignorant. 

With regard to the central question, viz., the sense of ‘‘sine 
scripto traditionibus,’’ he writes, ‘‘Fr. Hull labours to show that 
I treat Tradition as unwritten absolutely, not simply as unwritten 
in Scripture. That is true, with the proviso that, by unwritten, I 
mean of course unwritten in reasonably early sources.’’ Dr. 
Cadoux stands condemned out of his own mouth! Trent makes 
no such proviso, Dr. Cadoux does. His view is not the view of 
Trent. And it must be noted that we referred to Dr. Cadoux’s 
view of the Catholic doctrine only as evidence of his interpretation 
of the decree of Trent. He proceeds, ‘‘He [Fr. Hull] contends 
that ‘sine scripto traditionibus’ in the Tridentine Decree means, 
not unwritten absolutely, but unwritten in Scripture. Not being 
a specialist on medizval Latin, I will not presume to contradict 
him : but, while agreeing that in any case ‘unwritten in Scripture’ 
is the idea in the writers’ minds, I plead. . .”” We welcome Dr. 
Cadoux’s admission of the truth of our contention, viz., that Trent 
signified ‘‘unwritten in Scripture.’’ His further pleadings are 
irrelevant to the purpose of the original article, but let us hear 
them. He continues ‘‘. . . I plead (1) that ‘unwritten traditions’ 
is a correct translation of the phrase.’’ He then quotes phrases 
from Fr. Bainvel’s article on Tradition in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia xv. 6-13,-where the phrases like ‘‘oral tradition,’’ ‘‘un- 
written traditions,’’ ‘‘oral revelation’’ are to be found, in support 
of this opinion. This is a case where the vague must be inter- 
preted by the certain. No one, knowing Catholic doctrine, would 
misunderstand these words so as to make ‘“‘oral’’ exclusive of 
‘‘written,’’ or to take ‘‘unwritten’’ to mean ‘‘absolutely oral.’’ 
Fr. Bainvel’s expressions, though indefinite, can be understood in 
an orthodox sense, but, as we have shown, Dr. Cadoux’s render- 
ing of ‘‘sine scripto traditionibus’’ implies a misunderstanding of 
the meaning of Trent. Dr. Cadoux proceeds ‘‘ . . . (2) even 
if we accept Fr. Hull’s translation as correct, the fact remains 
(as he would agree) that traditions unwritten, not only in Scrip- 
ture, but in any early source, are covered by the Tridentine 
Decree, and are certainly appealed to in Catholic apologetics 
generally : and it is against them that my criticism was directed. 
Take the case of the Immaculate Conception . . . I cannot see 
what bearing Fr. Hull’s correction of my mistranslation (if such 
it be) has on this main question.’’ We quote this lest we should 
seem to ignore any part of his letter, but clearly Dr. Cadoux 
here turns the discussion to questions which the writer did not 
raise. The main question—and the onJy question at issue—is the 
interpretation of the Tridentine Decree. Nothing that Dr. 
Cadoux advances in his letter alters the fact that he was mistaken 
on the two points dealt with in the original article. 

R. HULL. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN SWEDEN. 


T the time when this note is being written, the Catholics 

of Sweden, together with many sympathizers from other 
lands, are meeting at Stockholm to celebrate a solemn triduum 
in honour of St. Anschar, who was, we are told, the first to 
preach the Gospel in that country. It is a centenary celebra- 
tion that is taking place, but it is not the centenary of the Saint's 
death, for he did not go to his reward until 865. In 829, how- 
ever, Anschar, not then an Archbishop, but a Benedictine mis- 
sionary priest, who had taken his vows in the famous abbey of 
Corbie, was sent by the Emperor Louis the Pious, with the 
approval of the Swedish King Bjérn, to take spiritual charge of 
the merchants, the Christian slaves and others, congregated in 
the island town of Birka (the modern Bjérk6), then the capital 
of the kingdom. We do not know exactly when he landed 
in Sweden. If the Catholics elected to have a pontifical High 
Mass sung at Bjérké itself (it is an island quite close to Stock- 
holm) on August 18th of the present year, the Protestants are 
preparing to celebrate the first preaching of Christianity in this 
northern land some time in June, 1930. Although we are told 
that the mission was most successful and that not a few conver- 
sions were made, including amongst others that of Herigar the 
Governor of the town, it is certain that Anschar’s personal resi- 
dence in Sweden was of short duration. By the Emperor's 
desire he was consecrated Archbishop of Hamburg in 831, and 
thence went to Rome, where he received the pallium from Pope 
Gregory IV., who conferred upon him legatine powers to deal 
with all questions arising out of the new Scandinavian missions. 
Though now at Hamburg, separated from the Swedish capital 
by a sea passage of many days, Anschar did not neglect his 
recent converts. He sent them the Bishop Gausbert with some 
other priests, and when in 845 or thereabouts a revolution drove 
out Gausbert and killed his nephew Nithard, we hear of a hermit 
Ardgar who preached in Sweden in 851—852, and of the stead- 
fastness in the faith of the convert Herigar which was attended 
with many miracles. Meanwhile Anschar himself had come upon 
evil days, for in 845 Hamburg was sacked and burnt by the 
Vikings, and the Archbishop seems to have been wandering about 
in great poverty and without any place of refuge. A few years 
later the Bishopric of Bremen was united to that of Hamburg, 
and St. Anschar, holding both sees, is said to have made a suc- 
cessful missionary expedition to Denmark in which he converted 
the Danish King Horich, the elder, following this up by a second 
personal visit to Sweden, about 852 or 853, since Bishop Gaus- 
bert could not be prevailed upon to return to that country. On 
this occasion again St. Anschar seems to have met with a friendly 
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reception. He tactfully gained the King’s favour by inviting 
him to dinner and making him presents. The nobles deliberated 
upon the question of permitting Christianity to be preached, 
and ended by drawing lots to ascertain what was the will of 
the gods in this matter. The response was favourable to 
Anschar, and shortly after the Archbishop’s departure, when the 
Swedes, having taken up arms against two neighbouring peoples, 
had recourse to the same arbitrament of chance to determine to 
which of the heavenly powers they could most advantageously 
address their petitions, the answer again indicated the God of 
the Christians. They took the advice and gained a great victory. 
Nevertheless, despite these favourable conditions, no more than 
one priest seems to have been resident in Sweden at this period. 
After Bishop Gausbert’s death, his kinsman Erembert returned 
to Germany, and Anschar’s biographer seems to think it a great 
matter that he had remained in Sweden for as much as three 
years. The Archbishop sent another priest to replace him but 
he was waylaid and killed by the Danes. Finally Anschar or- 
dained for the purpose one Rimbert (not identical with the 
Rimbert who was the Saint’s disciple, successor and biographer), 
but from that date onwards there are scant traces of any mis- 
sionary activity in Sweden until we come to the time of St. 
Sigfrid, who in 995, after he had been consecrated Bishop, 
was brought to Sweden with other priests by Olaf Tryggvesson. 
Olaf, in the course of a marauding expedition, had received 
baptism in England, and there seems to be no doubt that he was 
thoroughly in earnest in his desire to bring his native land to a 
knowledge of the true faith. The real conversion of Sweden 
to Christianity dates only from the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

There cannot, of course, be any doubt about the fact that St. 
Anschar, whose true holiness stands out conspicuously in the 
pages of his biographer, was the first to land in Sweden with 
the purpose of bringing the religion of Jesus Christ to the know- 
ledge of its fierce and pagan inhabitants. Moreover we can 
only admire the zeal of the Catholics of Stockholm, and cor- 
dially congratulate them on their success in organizing such a 
celebration to do honour to their first apostle. There could be 
no more satisfactory proof of the progress which Catholicism 
has recently made in that country. But from the historical 
point of view it cannot be maintained that Christianity in Sweden 
dates from St. Anschar, in the sense in which in England it 
can be traced back to St. Augustine. Two very different au- 
thorities can be appealed to who have spoken in this sense. 
The first is that most accurate and “careful student, the late 
Mr. Edmund Bishop, who, though his main interest was centred 
in liturgy, was also a conscientious investigator in the field of 
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English hagiography. In an article which he published in the 
Dublin Review for January, 1885, he shows clearly that when 
St. Sigfrid came from Glastonbury to Sweden he found no 
Christianity established there. All the work of conversion was 
done by the English missionary and his many companions and 
successors. If Adam of Bremen conveys a different impression 
this is simply because “ his main preoccupation is not the mis- 
sion but the jurisdiction of the Church of Bremen in the North.” 
Nevertheless the work of conversion there effected was thorough 
and lasting. To quote again from Mr. Bishop’s article: 


Adam of Bremen has little that is good to say of this Eng- 
lish clergy; but the character which he gives, in 1075, of 
the race which they had converted, and to which they had 
ministered for so long, may be allowed to speak on behalf 
of the pastors. He describes the descendants of the terrible 
sea-kings of old as, in his day, a people peaceful, truth- 
loving, content with, or even liberal in the midst of, their 
poverty, frugal, chaste beyond all other nations, holding the 
clergy in the highest veneration, hearing Mass every day, and 
making thereat a daily offering. The account given about the 
same time of King Olaf, son of Harold Hardrader, by the 
refugee Turgot, afterwards monk and prior of Durham, tal- 
lies with what is said by the Bremen historian. Turgot 
describes Olaf as full of religion and piety, much given to 
reading the Scriptures, fond of learning; it was his wont 
to help the priest to put on his sacred vestments, and he 
frequently served Mass with great devotion.’ 


And lest it should be supposed that Mr. Bishop is unduly 
pleading the cause of his own countrymen, let us turn to a more 
recent examination of the same question by a Belgian scholar, 
Prof. L. Bril, which was obviously written without any knowledge 
of Mr. Bishop’s discussion of the subject, but after a painstaking 
study of the original authorities and also of the investigations 
undertaken by Scandinavian and German historians. He is by 
no means lacking in appreciation of the courage, zeal and Chris- 
tian renunciation of St. Anschar, to which he pays tribute in 
more than one eloquent passage, but in summing up his review 
of the evidence he remarks: 


The conclusion to which we must come is plain. The 
mission of St. Anschar in the north achieved no durable re- 
sult, and when his biographer speaks of numerous conver- 
sions, these statements cannot be taken literally. The truth 
is that St. Anschar did not succeed in establishing a per- 
manent Christian community in any one of the Scandinavian 


* Dublin Review, Jan. 1885, pp. 147—148. 
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countries. In no single instance did his work survive him. 
The cause of this lack of success is to be found in the cir- 
cumstances of the times. His mission was undertaken when 
the Viking activities were at their height. The northern 
countries were in a state of uninterrupted disturbance. War 
never ceased for a moment either in Denmark or in Sweden. 
Acts of piracy and brigandage made the whole sea coast 
desolate and were subversive of all security, all peace.1 


On the other hand Prof. Bril is not less convinced than 
Mr. Bishop that Adam of Bremen beyond question “is bent 
on proving at all costs that the credit of the conversion of 
Sweden is due to the missionaries who came from the arch- 
diocese of Hamburg.” He agrees that the Swedish tradition 
takes no notice of the efforts made from Bremen and “ knows 
nothing of any conversion of Sweden but that which was due 
to the English missionaries.” There is much other evidence 
which points in the same direction. No doubt the period when 
the English preachers of the Gospel came to Scandinavia was in 
many ways more propitious. The Viking raids were dying down 
and stable governments were being established. St. Anschar 
was a man of heroic devotion, but he had everything against him, 
and it would be historically inexact to suppose that the con- 
version of Sweden was in any direct way the result of the brave 
effort which he-made. 

Be. 
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HE “scanning of error,’’ Milton tells us in his ‘‘Plea for 

Unlicenced Printing’’—an early protest against literary 
censorship—is necessary for the perception of truth. If he had 
said ‘‘helpful,’’ his proposition might pass as sufficiently sound. 
We can ascertain truth without contemplating the various ways 
in which error deviates from it, but a knowledge of the defects 
and contradictions of error may give us a better appreciation of 
the wholeness and consistency of truth. Thus it is that a Catholic, 
assured of the full content and right meaning of God’s revelation, 
finds profit in ‘‘scanning’’ the religious error around him : in fact, 
in so far as his faith is energetic he will endeavour to correct it 
so that ‘‘all men may come to the knowledge of the truth’’ which 
God has given him. Those whose religion is based on private 
judgment have no such excuse for endeavouring to set their neigh- 
bour right: it would argue no little conceit that any such man- 


¢ 


* “Les premiers Temps du Christianisme en Suéde" in the Revue d’Histoire 4 


Ecclésiastique, January, 1911, p.36. This was the first of a series of three 
articles which all emphasized the same conclusion. 
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made religion, however carefully based upon sacred documents, 
was necessarily and completely true. 

Let this be our excuse for discussing, not for the first time, the 
ecclesiastical affairs of our Anglican brethren, which to-day are 
of quite exceptional interest. We have the better warrant for 
doing so in that some Anglicans at least dispute our claim to 
represent the old pre-Reformation Church in this land and con- 
sider us schismatic intruders into what is already a province of 
the true Catholic Church. We are therefore bound in the interests 
of the faith to make good our claim, and one lawful way of doing 
so is to call attention to those features of Anglicanism which are 
incompatible with its being a part of the Catholic Church or even, 
canonically considered, a Church at all. The Hierarchy estab- 
lished by Elizabeth, in the eyes of all who can read history aright, 
was a collection of laymen possessing neither Catholic orders nor, 
still less, Catholic jurisdiction. These were given what authority 
they possessed expressly by the Crown which remains the final 
arbiter of their doctrine. They were given, moreover, the material 
possessions of the old Church, and with the aid of the apostate 
lower clergy carried on many of the old ecclesiastical traditions 
whilst departing from Catholic doctrine in many essential points. 
Nothing that has happened to Anglicanism since has changed its 
radically Erastian, lay and heretical character. It can never be- 
come a Church in the true sense except by entering into com- 
munion with the Catholic Church whose centre is in Rome, fully 
recanting its errors and being equipped with orders and mission by 
Christ’s Vicar, the successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 
It presents, therefore, to the Catholic the interesting spectacle of 
a State-institution, trying confusedly to behave as the Church of 
Christ should behave, i.e., to teach Christ’s doctrine and to ad- 
minister His sacraments, without venturing to speak in His Name 
or to claim His authority or indeed to formulate a definite code 
of belief to which under pain of damnation its members should 
adhere. The result is what might naturally be expected. Lacking 
teaching authority, it has to tolerate a wide diversity of contra- 
dictory beliefs and makes shift to elevate its incapacity to proclaim 
the truth into a sort of Note or Prerogative to boast of. It claims 
to be, forsooth, ‘‘comprehensive.’’ And even those who realize 
in their hearts that a Church which does not know its own mind 
nor can proclaim with certainty revealed truth, cannot be the 
Church of Christ, are forced to admit that, temporarily at least, 
Anglicanism forms such a Church. Here is the damning confes- 
sion from the Church Times itself (July 5th). Speaking of the 
previous week’s ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ demonstration, it says: ‘‘The 
comprehensiveness of the English Church was accepted by all the 
speakers, not as an ideal to be piously guarded, but as a reality to 
be accepted for this generation. . . . The frequently repeated 
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fact that there are three historic parties which have a proper place 
within the allegiance of the Church of England is not denied’’ (italics 
ours), When we remember Christ’s words—‘‘teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,’’ ‘‘the 
Spirit of Truth shall abide with you for ever,’’ ‘‘he that believeth 
not shall be condemned,"’ and so forth, is it possible to think they 
are verified in Anglicanism, which ‘‘for this generation,’’ at any 
rate, admits having lost the indwelling of the Spirit, since it 
acknowledges that three historic parties, teaching in many respects 
contradictory doctrine (why is this so patent fact so disingenuously 
ignored ?) have their ‘‘proper place’’ within the fold? 

Recent history has thrown up this fatal and irremediable flaw 
in Anglicanism into high relief. During part of June and July 
the question of the action to be taken by the Church in view of Par- 
liament’s reiterated rejection of a revised Book of Common Prayer 
had to be faced by the Bishops. They took the only sensible course 
in the circumstances. Defying Parliament would mean Dis- 
establishment and the dissolution of Anglicanism into the dissident 
sects of which it is composed. Doing nothing would be almost 
equally fatal, for that would mean the end of even the modicum of 
discipline still possible amidst their flock. They determined to 
retain the use of the Prayer Book of 1662 which alone has Parlia- 
mentary sanction but at their discretion to permit such deviations 
and additions in that Service as are countenanced by the Prayer 
Book of 1928. Supplements therefore are authorized to be printed 
which the various incumbents may use, with the consent of their 
Parish Councils, without incurring any risk of prosecution. All 
other variations will be sternly suppressed. In the circumstances 
this seems a very politic solution of the difficulty. If the Parish 
Council consents, then presumably the parish will be satisfied, and 
the innovating zeal of extremists will be checked by the necessity 
of considering ‘‘what Jones will stand.’’ 

But the 1928 Prayer Book forbade Reservation of the Sacrament 
except for out-of-service Communions, and ‘‘Devotions,’’ or public 
recognition of the Real Presence, and there are those amongst the 
**Anglo-Catholic’’ clergy who, sincerely, however mistakenly, be- 
lieving in their own sacrificial priesthood and in the Real Presence 
of Our Lord, could not bring themselves to refuse Him the outward 
homage which is His due or to deprive their flocks of access to 
Communion. They are not a numerous body nor does their party 
as a whole support them. In September last, the Bishop of London 
anticipated in his diocese the regulations which the united episco- 
pate have now made obligatory. The result was that out of some 
130 incumbents in whose churches Reservation was practised all 
but 21 submitted to his restriction for the sake of peace and order. 
The 21 have stood out and in several lengthy communications with 
their diocesan have given reasons for their recalcitrance. It will 
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illustrate one of the subtler varieties of Anglicanism to examine 
these. 

One can only feel pity for conscientious men like the 21, who 
have got themselves entangled in the meshes of an illogical system. 
They are in the anomalous position of having to instruct their 
Bishop in what they think the true Anglican faith, and they feel 
that the great majority of those that think with them have betrayed 
that faith by unworthy and unreal compromise. Yet the 
‘‘authority’’ on which they rely for their acceptance of Eucharistic 
doctrine is not that of their own Church, which has never professed 
to be able to give definite teaching in the matter, but that of the 
Catholic Church which in other respects they repudiate. And in 
order to score a point against the Bishop, who had challenged 
them to find any other authority in the Church of England than 
that of the Bishops in Convocation, they cruelly point out that the 
whole practice of that Church shows that it is Parliament which 
has the last word in its legislation. ‘‘The making of a Canon 
is a very serious affair, requiring the observance of due formalities, 
which include at present a permission from the Crown to make 
the Canon and the ratification of the Canon by the Crown when 
it is made.’’ Their inference is that there is no living authority 
in the Church of England. ‘‘Can a ‘living authority’ so hampered 
and trammelled claim to echo the Voice of the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing through the Church?’’ On.the other hand, they do not scruple, 
in order to save their consistency, to misrepresent as “‘quasi- 
mechanical,’’ authority as understood by Catholics, the infalli- 
bility guaranteed by the assistance of the Holy Spirit to the ruling 
authorities of the Church, defining matters of faith and morals. 
So the poor 21, for all their zeal for the truth, are as radically 
Protestant as the rest of their brethren. The Bishop wisely 
answered their long, involved, five-column apologia,—columns 
without any discoverable basis,—in a letter of five lines. And 
the Church Times sorrowfully comments (July 26th): ‘‘We have 
no sort of doubt of the mischief that these good men are doing 
and we deplore the judgment that they have felt compelled to pass 
upon their brethren.’’ There has been the usual Press polemic. 
Lord Halifax, Dr. Darwell Stone and others signed a letter to 
The Times (June 2oth) in general support of the 21 and next day 
the same paper published another letter, from Dr. Gore and the 
Rev. F. Underhill, deploring their protest ‘‘as markedly ignoring 
a deep element in the Catholic religion so far as concerns obedience 
to lawful authority.’’ So fissures appear even in ‘‘highest’’ 
Anglicanism, owing to the entire absence of any principle of 
cohesion, i.e., of any authority which can demand submission in 
conscience. 

If there were such one might expect it manifested in the solemn 
Letter with which the new Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
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formally and jointly signified the inauguration of their official pas- 
torate. It was read in all Anglican Churches on July 28th and 
published next day. It is a high-toned well expressed document, 
as might be expected, but wholly devoid of any trace of real 
guidance for the perplexed Anglican. Fresh from the Prayer Book 
debates all that their Graces can say is that ‘‘the true way of 
solving these difficulties is that men of different outlook and tradi- 
tions should not only tolerate but learn from one another, should 
come together, pray together, study together, so that all may bring 
whatever truth or experience they severally prize as an offering for 
the enrichment of the whole Church.’’ A beautifully rounded 
sentence, amounting to—what? An exhortation to go on looking 
for the faith, ‘‘once delivered to the Saints’’ twenty centuries ago! 
These pastors do not say to their flocks: ‘‘Thus and thus saith 
the Lord’’: they cannot define; they cannot settle disputes upon 
the very fundamentals of religion: all they can say is—‘‘Settle 
them, if you can, amongst yourselves.’’ A Catholic pastoral might 
well urge the faithful, as many do, to make themselves better 
acquainted with the teachings of the Church, but where do we 
find the Catholic urged to hammer out the meaning of God’s 
revelation by his own wits or by discussion with others of varying 
beliefs? An Anglican layman writes to the Church Times (August 
2nd) : ‘‘The vital question which has yet to be settled is the position 
of the Church-of England with regard to Catholic Christendom.”’ 
That was settled, of course, in an.1. Reg. Eliza., but the writer 
is still in doubt. ‘‘Is she one of the Protestant sects [he proceeds] 
or is she part of the Catholic Church? The Bishops have attempted 
to say ‘yes’ to both these questions at the same time and satisfied 
nobody . . . it is our right to expect a definite statement from 
them once and for all.’’ The writer must be a very young Anglican 
to expect any definite statements from ‘‘comprehensive’’ Bishops 
—except indeed from Dr. Barnes, who knows his own narrow 
mind and expresses it at times with more force than polish. 
Speaking at the Liberal Evangelical Convention at Cromer on 
June 29th, one of them, the Bishop of Manchester, said: “‘As 
regards the Holy Communion, I will not say whether or no I 
believe in the Real Presence.’’ The Anglican layman’s ‘‘right’’ 
to expect a definite answer from that prelate on that not un- 
important doctrinal question would, we fear, go unregarded. 

We are not condemning these men : regarded as the officials of a 
Christian Church, they are in an impossible position : they do not 
pretend, for the most part, to teach with authority, they are honest 
enough to confess that they have not the equipment. They are 
faithful to the principle of private, judgment and recognize the 
right of their flocks to exercise that principle, even though it 
results in appalling doctrinal confusion. We would only ask— 
is it conceivable that Christ could recognize as His institution 
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a body, some members of which deny His absolute divinity, others 
His presence in the Eucharist, others the fact that He instituted 
a Church at all, whilst its rulers avow themselves incapable of 
determining any point of doctrine with certainty? The pre- 
Reformation Church in England taught the Catholic faith in its 
fullness and expelled from its communion those who taught or 
believed other doctrines than its own. What is the boast of com- 
prehensiveness on the part of the Anglican Church but an unworthy 
attempt to conceal its incompetence to teach. What is the Arch- 
bishops’ exhortation to study the Gospel message but a frank 
admission that it has not yet discovered its true meaning ? 
}.K. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


As earnest of his country’s desire for peace Mr. 
Peace MacDonald has abandoned a certain, not in- 
“Gestures.” considerable, amount of naval shipbuilding. 
Mr. Hoover, in return, has scrapped for the 
present the construction of three cruisers. Navalists on both sides 
have attempted to decry these actions as ‘‘gestures,’’ for, it would 
seem, any effort to give substance to one’s words is both weak 
and shortsighted. Surely the contrary is the case. That we are 
still, eleven years after the Armistice, preoccupied with war- 
problems is wholly due to the absence of any ‘“‘gestures,’’ save 
those of hate and revenge, in the framing of the Versailles Treaty. 
If one of the Great Powers had then shown itself capable of self- 
sacrifice for the common good, we might now have had assured 
peace. But the Peace was conceived and conducted in the spirit 
of war, and naturally has but perpetuated strife. What a “‘ges- 
ture’’ it would have been if France had demilitarized her side of the 
Rhine frontier and thus doubled the security sought for! What a 
“‘vesture’’ if now, instead of preparing for ‘‘the next war,’’ Italy 
and France would withdraw their troops forty kilometres from their 
frontier on either side and demolish their fortifications in between : 
if indeed, demilitarized frontier zones were everywhere established ! 
We trust that our Labour ministry, which is really in earnest about 
peace, will electrify the next League Assembly with some common- 
sense proposals such as these and so “‘put teeth’’ into the Kellogg 
Pact. Otherwise the main use of that great instrument may per- 
haps turn out to be to give the cynic additional grounds for girding 
at national hypocrisy. 
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The sight of 50,000 Boy Scouts, assembled from 
some 40 nations, armed only with staves, 
equipped only with the means of mutual aid, 
drilled only as a means to health and dexterity, 
in camp at Birkenhead on the 21st anniversary of their foundation 
and on the 15th anniversary of the outbreak of the Great War, gives 
ground for much optimism. Representatives of the late Allies met in 
friendly intercourse representatives of the ex-enemy countries. That 
means in itself a burying of the hatchet. To war-heated mentalities 
a decade ago such a speedy, amicable and universal amalgamation 
of the world’s youth would have seemed an impossible dream, if 
not a thing to be deprecated. Yet the dream has been realized, 
and the reality will be established if only these young folk find, 
in the words and writings of their elders—in the spirit of the Press, 
in the speeches of the platform—a constant confirmation of their 
camaraderie. What a help that would be to the harmony of the 
world. But alas! there are papers and politicians bent on teaching 
these young and generous minds, in the interests of a narrow 
nationalism, nothing but racial conceit and mutual distrust. 
Their school histories, their national poetry, still reek of those 
pseudo-patriotic sentiments, and it would be a fine crown to a 
fine work if Lord Baden Powell could organize his world-wide 
movement into a campaign against such evil influences. World- 
wide? Not, we fear, altogether: there were at least two great 
nations unrepresented at Arrowe Park—the Russian Soviets, 
whose Government has made that nation a pariah amongst the 
rest, and the Italians, who reckon themselves in the front rank 
of civilization. The Catholic Boy Scouts of Italy have been sup- 
pressed in favour of an organization conceived on crudely mili- 
taristic lines, to which indeed the Christian principles of the 
general movement would be wholly antagonistic. We trust that 
Italians will heed the significance of their being classed, alone 
amongst the great nations, with the anti-Christian Soviets as 
absentees from a pacific gathering of the youth of all the world. 
If the Scout movement is in effect Christian (although even the 
heathen can unite in it on the basis of the natural virtues) what is a 
great Catholic people doing outside its ranks? 


The Scouts 
a 
Peace Force. 


A reaction amongst Continental ‘‘liberals,’’ 


.. . men imbued with Masonic anti-clericalism, 
Treaty. whose worship of “‘liberty’’ is unqualified by 


love of law, against the Lateran Treaty, was to 
be expected. For such men, the august Head of the Church 
stands for all that is repressive and pbscurantist: they are in- 
capable of understanding that human freedom speedily becomes 
licence unless regulated by conscience, itself illuminated by faith. 
Liberty used to assail the God-given rights of the Church is liberty 
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abused. As for Signor Mussolini, he will have no exercise of 
liberty which injures the rights of the State as he conceives them, 
and therefore he has suppressed the party system and the secret 
societies which made it their tool. Future historians will decide 
whether the political corruption of post-war Italy called for that 
particular remedy, but philosophers, debating systems of Govern- 
ment, have never even envisaged the ‘‘Corporative State’’ as a 
possibility. Viewed as in the same category as the other European 
dictatorships, i.e., as a temporary expedient adopted to save a 
nation from the folly and self-seeking of politicians, the Corpora- 
tive State is a bold and interesting experiment. Viewed even as 
a permanency, it might lawfully take its place amongst tolerable 
forms of civil polity, provided it was so administered as not to 
infringe upon the inalienable rights of the individual and the more 
sacred rights of religion. Ultimately the State is God’s creation 
as well as the Church, and His authority rules in both. Musso- 
lini’s ‘‘liberal’’ opponents, of course, declare that the powers of 
the Italian Government do unduly restrain individual liberty, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities have from time to time pointed out 
that the ideal of the omnicompetent State, supreme in every sphere, 
is at variance with Christian ethics. In spite of his firm stand for 
parental liberties and the rights of conscience in the matter of 
marriage and education, the ‘‘liberals’’ have aimed at involving 
the Pope in the odium excited by the Premier’s policy. They in 
their day of power went far beyond Mussolini in their invasion of 
the domain of religion : it is not on that side of his administration 
that they quarrel with him: in fact, they lament his concessions 
to clericalism. But it is gall and wormwood to them that the 
Fascist chief should win the glory of having solved the intractable 
Roman question, and his pretence that thus he was only putting 
a logical crown upon the Risorgimento movement has embittered 
them further. Their fundamental grievance is that their 
‘liberties’? have been suppressed in order that Italy should be 
Catholicized, in form as well as in fact, and that the civil Govern- 
ment recognizes not only the independent sway of the Pope as 
King over his tiny civil territory, but also, with certain limitations 
in ‘‘mixed’’ questions, his rule as Bishop over the Church in Italy. 
It is the Church they hate rather than the Premier, for the Church 
is eternal. 


In saying that the Canon Law has now become 

7 part of the law of Italy and that therefore the 
Cit Sin State has somehow become subservient to the 
Church, the anti-clericals have in mind those 

‘mixed questions’’ where the two jurisdictions come into contact 
and where the State recognizes the spiritual rights of the Church. 
Italian Catholics previous to the Treaty had to be married accord- 
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ing to ecclesiastical law but were obliged, in addition, to repeat 
their contract before the civil registrar. The latter formality is 
now dispensed with, as the State recognizes the full civil validity 
of the religious ceremony. It is difficult to find a legitimate 
grievance here. The faithful do not want, the validity of the con- 
tract does not need, a civil ceremony. The fact that canon law 
does not recognize, in the case of those subject to it, the validity 
of such a ceremony, can be no hardship to non-Catholics who are 
not its subjects. Apostate Catholics, on the other hand, who 
know the Catholic doctrine regarding the Sacrament, cannot 
expect the Church to recognize marriages which they have con- 
tracted in defiance of her legislation. 

In regard to education the matter is more difficult. Anxious to 
perpetuate his system, Signor Mussolini is making a determined 
effort to indoctrinate with Fascist principles the entire youth of the 
country by enrolling them in Fascist organizations and forbidding 
them enrolment in any others. But the Church has numerous 
organizations of her own, both for the young and the more 
mature, which aim at inculcating the spirit and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It is her duty and her right to form such associations, 
for her children are hers by reason of a higher and closer bond 
than the merely natural one of a common fatherland which unites 
them to the State. There is nothing herein to cause friction, for 
it is in the principles of Christianity that civic duties find 
their strongest sanction. Yet from some of his utterances it would 
seem that Il Duce is unwilling to recognize the Church’s rights. 
He said, for instance, to the leaders of the Milan Fascio on July 
roth, that the young generation ‘‘belong entirely to us and we 
have no intention of allowing exceptions of any kind to this 
serious fundamental rule. They must be brought up with the 
proper spirit of Fascist discipline, and it is therefore necessary 
that they should assiduously and regularly frequent the institu- 
tions which the regime has set up, and only those.’’ These words 
do not seem compatible with the article in the Concordat which 
safeguards the aims and works of the ‘‘Azione Catholica.’’ Yet 
Signor Mussolini has signed the Concordat. 


It is interesting to note that the ‘‘Socialist’’ 

The Reparation Chancellor of the Exchequer has shown him- 
Conference. self, during the Hague Conference on Repara- 
tions which opened on August 6th, a keener 

defender of British property rights than his Tory predecessor. 
Mr. Snowden’s speeches have been described as ‘‘bomb shells’’ 
but their explosive contents were simply a statement of war-debt 
figures which are not disputed and which show that Great Britain 
made enormous financial sacrifices during the war which are not 
being adequately recognized in the distribution of reparations. 
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It is lamentable that the original high ideal of the war, the vin- 
dication of violated justice, which the Allies must hold was sub- 
stantially realized, should be replaced by nothing more elevated 
than a squabble about cash, but this country, which originally 
proposed that all war-debts should be cancelled so as to simplify 
the question of reparations, was at any rate willing to make a 
‘‘gesture’’ of sacrifice that, if reciprocated, would have obviated 
this somewhat sordid dispute. We note also that Mr. Snowden 
has promised (July 15th) to recall to the French Government 
the effect on British holders of French war-stock of its manceuvre 
of ‘‘stabilizing’’ the franc at 2d. There is no difference, either 
in ethics or economics, between this policy and one of candid re- 
pudiation of four-fifths of its obligations, yet we see no conscious- 
ness on the part of the French of a British grievance in this 
matter, still less any purpose to remedy it. A recent decision of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice gives some grounds 
for hoping that something may yet be done to satisfy a grave 
obligation. Several countries, Brazil and Serbia for instance, 
raised loans in French francs before the war. The Court, asked 
whether the interest on these loans should be paid in gold francs 
or in the present depreciated paper currency, decided that, since 
the loan was in gold francs, it must be repaid in gold francs. 
If this is the case with pre-war loans it should apply a fortiori to 
loans during the war which, if we mistake not, were guaranteed 
against depreciation. 


The next Assembly of the League of Nations 


Europe | opens this month and, from various indications, 
an Economic an 
Whole ? we seem to be writing on the eve of great 


developments. It is known that, in view of the 
event, Mr. MacDonald has had many conversations on naval re- 
duction with General Dawes, and no doubt with representatives 
of the other Powers concerned, so that some definite proposal 
may be laid before the Assembly which may save the League of 
Nations from the reproach of merely marking time. M. Briand 
also, it seems, will broach his scheme for some sort of European 
Federation, which in the circumstances can hardly be more than 
a suggestion of some remote ideal, for anything less indicative of 
the possibility of Federation could scarcely be imagined than the 
present group of unquiet nationalisms, still arming against one 
another, striving for readjustments of territory and population, 
and waging suicidal tariff-wars. However, M. Briand is as aware 
of the ‘‘inevitability of gradualness’’ as Lord Passfield himself, 
and he will doubtless be content if he can do something to break 
down the tariffs which strangle European trade. We wrote last 
month on the close connection between war and tariffs, the latter 
being an artificial obstacle to the free commercial intercourse of 
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nations, and the expression of a purpose to prosper at the expense 
of others. They are sometimes necessary but always deplorable 
as an exhibition of national selfishness. M. Briand’s plan would 
use the materials obtained by knocking down the 14,000 miles 
of tariff walls, introduced into Europe since the war, to build a 
ring-fence around Europe. Since the British Commonwealth is 
not wholly European, it would have to be excluded, and the result 
might possibly be friction on a larger scale than exists at present. 
If only the overthrown tariff walls were not to be re-erected 
anywhere there would be more to say for the plan. 


Visitors to the Air Pageant at Hendon in mid- 
The July were confronted near the grounds by people 
Control of the , . : . 

Air. bearing posters inscribed with PREPARE TO MEET 

THY Gop and similar alarmist phrases, whose 

aim, perhaps, was to protest against the essentially risky character 
of artificial flying. Other placards similarly displayed were mani- 
festly pacifist, such as—DISARMAMENT OR DEATH and NO MORE WAR, 
and conveyed a timely appeal to the spectators of the evolutions 
of war-weapons, fraught with almost infinite possibilities of des- 
tructiveness. In the display itself the mistake of last year was 
avoided. Then there was exhibited the destruction of a ‘‘native 
village’’ by bombing from the air,—a practice of doubtful morality 
introduced during the collapse of belligerent ethics in the course 
of the late war. That exhibition was rightly reprobated as tending 
to familiarize the young and thoughtless, to whom destruction 
on a large scale naturally appeals, with a side of war which had 
broken through the moral code. For bombing villages is a practice 
whereby the guilty are punished through the innocent—a form of 
reprisal which has no justification. However, this year the bomb- 
ing was all on the side of law and order. It was supposedly 
directed against an enemy port, from which was being sent an 
expedition to attack British territory, although the question in 
dispute had been referred to, and was still being discussed by, 
the League of Nations—a clear and gross violation of the obliga- 
tions of the League, justifying a preventive act of defence. It 
is a sign of the advance of the League ‘‘idea’’ that the authorities 
felt it necessary to explain to the public that they were staging 
a perfectly legitimate act of warfare. But, as an able writer in 
Headway, the journal of the League of Nations Union, points 
out in August, the authorities might have gone further and, since 
the supposed act of aggression affronted all the members of the 
League and was a crime against the world, might have arranged 
for an air-squadron from France and a Zeppelin from Germany 
to assist in the spectacle of vindicating world-order. The moral, 
then, would have been quite beyond reproach. The outlawry of 
the aggressor State, against whom every nation’s hand would 
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thus automatically be raised, would have been dramatically em- 
phasized. And the possibility of the formation of an international 
police force, to provide, when all the nations have been drastically 
disarmed, the requisite sanction for international law, would have 
been demonstrated. 


It would be rash to attempt to sum up the 


ewan ' Maltese Church quarrel before the report of the 
urch in : : 2 Ape. : 
Malta. Apostolic Delegate is published; if it ever will 


be. That there is a party in Malta which is anti- 
British and desires, not independence but union with Italy, as a 
means of getting free from Great Britain, is indisputable. It repre- 
sents the Maltese ‘‘Opposition’’ and calls itself, oddly, Nationalist. 
How large a proportion it forms of the genuine Maltese popula- 
tion we have no means of knowing. The present trouble origin- 
ated when two Franciscan friars, conspicuous for their support of 
the Government, were transferred from Malta to another province 
by their Superior, who is a Sicilian. The Government opposed 
this transference on the double and dubious ground that it was 
dictated by political motives and that no foreigner had the right 
of exiling a British subject. Were these grounds legitimate, there 
would be an end to religious discipline in every cosmopolitan 
Order in the Church. Any disaffected subject, for instance, 
assigned by headquarters to the foreign missions, could urge both 
pleas before the civil authorities and thus be prevented from 
obeying. No wonder Archbishop Caruana protested against this 
invasion of ecclesiastical rights. Then the Holy See, at the re- 
quest of the Government, sent a delegate to report: what was 
reported we can only surmise from the tenor of the letter of 
approval which the Cardinal Secretary sent to the Maltese hier- 
archy. The civil authorities on their side complained that they 
were misrepresented: it is evident that personal idiosyncrasies 
have much to do with the matter, and that ‘‘nationalism,’’ in the 
evil sense of the word, enters largely into the dispute. However, 
it should be clear to all Catholics that the original action of the 
Maltese Government was ill-advised. The case of the two friars 
was investigated by the appropriate tribunal in Rome, with the 
result that they were reduced to lay-status, “not only on account 
of the recent trouble in Malta, but also because of former in- 
cidents.’’ It is regrettable that religious should mix themselves 
up with purely political affairs, but it is only commendable that 
they should be called to account by their Superiors for doing so. 


An exhibition of pictures has been closed in 

Neo-Pagan London by police action, but seemingly not be- 
Immorality. fore it had ministered for many days to the 
pruriency of the crowds that flocked to it. From 

the reports of the police case, one gathers that no one can tell how 
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far neo-pagan audacity is prepared to go, nor what extremes 
prominent persons are prepared to tolerate and even acclaim in 
the name of Art. The defendant in this matter was ready to call 
on various eminent literary and artistic people to testify to the 
‘sincere and courageous character,’’ the ‘‘austere purpose,’’ of 
the productions in question. The magistrate wisely preferred his 
own common sense: if these things were intrinsically obscene, no 
loftiness of motive could change their nature; the normal moral 
person can recognize what is morally offensive as readily as the 
normal nose can detect what is malodorous. Yet the significance 
of the matter does not lie in the production of such works: 
tons of noxious matter are seized everywhere by the various postal 
authorities of the International Union. A special bureau of the 
League of Nations has been constituted to cope with com- 
mercialized obscenity. What is of evil omen is the readiness of 
otherwise respectable men and women—the phenomenon was very 
apparent during the discussions on the Irish Censorship Bill, 
now happily an Act,—to throw the cloak of their respectability 
over lapses into pagan animalism in the assumed interests of 
liberty. Gladstone in his time ascribed current evils to an absence 
in the community of ‘‘a sense of sin.’? That defect, which is 
equivalent to a disbelief in God, Creator and Judge, has become 
much more manifest in our day, and it is the ‘‘intelligentzia’’ who 
are to blame. 


: But the pagans at their worst hardly went so 
aa far as many so-called Christians are to-day pre- 
utilation and - ail yl Pe 
Murder. pared to go, at the bidding of a pseudo-scientific 
movement, camouflaged as ‘‘Eugenics’’ and 
advocating such gross barbarities as sterilization, euthanasia and 
birth-prevention. A ‘‘National Citizens’ Union’’ has actually 
been formed to consider whether or not, so as to safeguard the 
community, such practices should be formally legalized. For 
generations people of standing in the political, social, medical and 
legal world have watched the genesis in their midst of a race of 
wage-slaves, herded in slums, exploited by capitalists, denied true 
education and most of the amenities of life,—without doing any- 
thing effective to remedy these evils or to modify the industrial 
system which created them. And now alarmed at the signs of 
degeneracy around them, frightened especially by the half-wits 
bred in the slums, they propose as a remedy, not the destruction 
of the system which still produces them, not fair wages, good 
housing, leisure for recreation, and culture generally, but the muti- 
lation of those unfortunates, for whose existence society as a whole 
is responsible. If it be said that alcoholic poisoning is the most 
prolific cause of mental deficiency, whose fault is it that the readiest 
form of recreation open to the poor is indulgence in drink, stimu- 
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lated by an over-developed and too-powerful Liquor Trade? Again, 
is it certain that mental-defectives are to be found only in the ranks 
of the proletariat? There are people in every rank of society who, 
from the solely ‘‘eugenic’’ standpoint, are unfit to bear children. 
Do the ‘‘National Citizens’’ propose to sterilize those? All tinker- 
ing at the remote results of the evils inherent in the present 
economic organization of the community, whilst little is attempted 
to reconstruct it on a sounder basis, is false humanitarianism, 
serving only as a sop to consciences self-blinded to deeper things. 
Another ‘‘eugenist’’ organization, the ‘‘Central Association for 
Mental Welfare,’’ has, “as a matter of urgency,’’ been calling 
for the legal segregation of mental defectives and the denial to 
them of the right to marry. Yet they own that the proportion of 
defectives who are the offspring of defectives is probably small, 
and demand the accumulation of complete and accurate data as 
a preliminary to useful preventive measures. Where then is the 
urgency? A Times correspondent (August 2nd) shows how vague 
and uninformed Science still is on this matter and quotes an 
expert, Professor H. S. Jennings, as saying: ‘‘There are few 
parents, at least amongst those not falling in the definitely 
pathological group, of whom it can be predicted that their children 
must be worthless.” 

When in 1912 the first attempt was made to cope with mental 
deficiency by repressive legislation, the objections, moral and 
social, to the measure were ably stated by Fr. McNabb, O.P., in 
a C.T.S. pamphlet, well worth reprinting in view of the present 
agitation ; as also are the recent articles on the subject, published 
by Fr. B. Grimley in the Catholic Gazette. 


When other than horse-drawn traffic was first 
nate e permitted on the public highways, Parliament 
Motoring. showed proper consideration for the interests of 

pedestrians. Steam-propelled vehicles had by 

law to be preceded by a man bearing a red flag. When one reads 
the daily lists of deaths caused by motor accidents, one is tempted 
to wish that that by-law could be re-enacted. We should lose 
the convenience of speedy locomotion but a multitude of people 
would not lose life or limb. Hitherto the approximate number of 
street and road accidents in this country every year, though the 
total is rapidly increasing, has been 170,000: of these in 1928, 
118,000 were caused by motor vehicles, which now number (ex- 
clusive of agricultural engines and tractors) a good deal over two 
million (2,032,628, Sept. 30, 1928). Not all of course were fatal, 
but the death-roll is well over 100 a week. A typical column in 
The Times for July 15th was headed ‘‘Sixteen Motorists Killed,’’ 
the number of accidents described being 18. Yet only one in 
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twenty of the population uses a motor: what the massacre will 
amount to when we reach the proportion claimed by the U.S.A., 
viz., one in eight, hardly bears contemplating. Much is being 
done to make the ‘‘rolling English road’’ more safe, by widening 
corners, cutting down hedges, banking and so forth. Speed 
restriction is another obvious means, but the recent Committee on 
Transport, which advocated the general abolition of the speed 
limit, obviously did not consider such restriction really useful. 
Clearly something more must be done, for the sake of motorists 
themselves : they are the chief sufferers. Much more severe tests 
before a licence can be gained, more drastic penalties for reckless 
driving—means like these may help to induce a sense of respon- 
sibility in those who drive on our public highways. But so long 
as speed is made a fetish by motorists, accidents will be frequent 
and terrible, for speed adds immensely to the risks of even slight 
errors of judgment or slight defects of machinery. We are 
strangely constituted : if rail-travel were attended with as many 
possibilities of danger as is motor-travel, many ‘would avoid train- 
journeys. But the daily lengthening list of motor casualties does 
not prevent motoring from being highly and increasingly popular. 





In one of his more irresponsible outbursts Mr. 

Living by the H. G. Wells said, or implied, that, if he could 
Gospel. otherwise assure them of a comfortable liveli- 
hood, the bulk of the Catholic clergy would give 

up their calling and accept his offer. This was only another 
form of the vulgar atheist imputation that no one can sincerely 
believe in religion and that, therefore, its ministers exploit it only 
for what money or power they can get from it. The necessity 
of material resources, or more shortly money, for the support and 
propagation of God’s revelation amongst men is a natural neces- 
sity, so long as men and not angels are employed in its further- 
ance. God’s ministers, like other men, must live, must have 
houses and food and clothes, must have churches wherein to 
conduct their ministrations, and sacred vessels for their functions. 
Only an ignorant and vulgar-minded scoffer would jeer at the 
endeavours which an unendowed clergy have to make in order to 
raise the funds necessary for their work, and the fact that their 
zeal and energy are often rewarded by increased prosperity can 
be described as their main motive only by the mean and malignant. 
Yet although simony, the selling of a sacred thing or action or 
position for its supposed equivalent in cash, has always been de- 
nounced as a grievous crime by the Church, the old accusation 
that the Sacraments and even the Holy Sacrifice are bartered for 
money is still a common accusation in the pages of atheist journals. 
The Catholic Church in this country has been robbed of its endow- 
ments, representing the past charity of the faithful, and conse- 
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quently must depend on the faithful of to-day for the means of 
carrying on its work. The raising of funds is perhaps the most 
uncongenial part of a priest’s work, even though his own support 
is concerned. But he must do it, somehow, or allow God’s in- 
terests to suffer. And thus he must expose himself to the gibes 
and ridicule of free-thinkers who can imagine no motives higher 
than their own sordid self-interest. St. Paul practised a trade 
lest he should be exposed to this reproach. The modern apostle 
has no such resource, but must beg or be ineffective. Hence the 
pathetic appeals for Church purposes which fill our newspapers,— 
a proof that His Spouse shares the poverty of Christ. 


To those who had hoped that the great coal 


T a. ed stoppage of 1926 had brought a modicum of 
Shee common sense into industrial relations, as 


demonstrating fully and finally that war-methods 
are only destructive, and cannot of themselves create co-operation 
and peace, the cotton crisis in Lancashire is full of discourage- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin, a short while ago, told the manufacturers 
some home-truths regarding the blots on their system, but seem- 
ingly without effect. No effort has been made to get rid of costly 
directorates, unnecessary middlemen, over-capitalization, cut-throat 
competition. Finding their businesses unremunerative, the em- 
ployers’ first, and apparently only, thought is to lower wages. 
Two hundred thousand workers were asked to accept a wage-cut 
of 124 per cent and naturally refused. Naturally, yet not wisely, 
for a better plan would be to keep on working, pending further 
negotiations and, with Government aid, a fairer settlement. A 
stoppage means loss of markets and permanent injury to the 
industry: Samson killed his Philistine enemies but himself as 
well. Even if the owners were able to pay the former wage 
before the stoppage, the result of the stoppage may well be to 
make them wholly incapable of doing so. In the main the in- 
terests of masters and men are identical, viz., the prosperity of 
the industry. It has not been shown that the employers are 
consciously sweating the workers. The Chairman of the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Corporation declared lately that the companies 
‘*had so much interest to pay that, even if they were making 
money, it all went in interest, and even then did not satisfy their 
debts.’’ As is well known, that is the result of the scandalous 
gambling in cotton factories that occurred shortly after the war. 
We are told that 129 companies, whose paid-up share capital was 
£ 19,000,000, were purchased for exactly double that amount, 17 
millions of the purchase money being raised by loans of various 
kinds. Still, according to Christian ethics, the first charge on 
earnings is, not the dividends of the money-lender, but the reason- 
able subsistence of the worker. If anyone should suffer through 
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these gambling transactions, surely it should be the gamblers. 
Happily, the Government has brought about an end of the stop- 
page pending arbitration. But it should never have occurred. 


Going about the streets of Dublin, especially the 
The Spread hack streets, one is struck by seeing certain 
’ 

Of the pit, houses labelled ‘Licensed for Betting Transac- 
Gambling Habit. ouses labelle< icensed for Betting Transac 
tions.’’ This is the result of an experiment now 
being made by the Irish Government, whereby it is hoped to control 
and reduce the evils of street betting. Those evils are notorious 
and, if regulation can lessen them, the experiment may be justified. 
But it bears too close a resemblance to the system of regulating 
a worse evil, which experience has shown to be unsuccessful in 
limiting its prevalence, to make one very sanguine. The fact that 
betting, like drinking, is not an evil per se makes it difficult to 
arouse the public conscience against it, yet it is the educated con- 
science which alone can effectually check it. One may be free to 
bet as an individual but not as a citizen. If you can give away 
money on which there is no claim, without reproach or even with 
credit, so you can risk the loss of money which is really your own 
to please yourself, so long as your action does no harm to others. 
A man who can afford to bet does wrong in betting with one who 
cannot. But, as the practice spreads, and it is spreading, in 
Ireland and elsewhere, it is becoming more difficult to absolve it 
from a sort of extrinsic malice. Only very few possess money which 
is free from all claims upon it: great wealth, in any case, has a 
fiduciary character : what is not needed to maintain one’s condition 
and provide for one’s family is already ear-marked in God’s 
chancery for His poor, and account must be rendered accordingly. 
The great majority of betters, unless they risk very small sums, 
have prior claims on their cash. Yet it is precisely these who, 
by influences or organizations acting through a thousand channels, 
are constantly betting or being tempted to bet. A whole section 
of the press maintains itself by offering prizes, great business 
houses are not ashamed of establishing prize draws, quite recently 
greyhound-racing has been introduced, primarily to give further 
opportunity for betting. That covetousness from which every 
other evil springs is stimulated on every side for commercial ends 
which apparently the law cannot control. The result is a serious 
deterioration of the national character, for people with the 
gambling habit must needs fail in steadiness and application, 
especially if they are young. This is a matter to which Christian 

social reformers must devote earnest attention. 

THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ, Chronology of His Life [E. Levesque in Revue Apologétique, 
Aug. 1929, p. 129]. : 

Controversial Methods of the opponents of the Reformation [P. 
Polman in Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastiqgue, July 1929, p. 471]. 

Marriage, the Overthrow of [M. Gierens in Stimmen der Zeit, Aug. 
1929, Pp. 341]. 

Sterilization, The Evils of [Dr. T. J. Colvin in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, July 1929, p.78: Cf. The Case of Mental Defectives, idid., 
Pp. 92). 

Temperance, The Ethics of [J. Keating in Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Aug. 1929, p.225:] The Problem in U.S.A. [J. Mattern in Com- 
monweal, July 24, 1929, p. 309]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Church, The, in Africa [A. H. Atteridge in America, July 27, 1929, 
p. 368). 

Converts to Catholicism, Proportionately few in U.S.A. [C. Bruehl, 
D.D., in Homiletic Review, Aug. 1929, p. 115]. 

Faith, The Talent of [S. Liveing in Ste//a Maris, Aug. 1929, p. 247]. 

Josephus, Estimate of his credit as an historian [Documentatior 
Catholique, Aug. 3, 1929, p. 157]. 

Montessori Method in Religious Teaching [F. H. Drinkwater in 
The Sower, Aug. 1929, p. 57]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Drink Consumption: A Study in [G. B. Wilson in Yew Campaigner, 
July 1929, p. 17]. 

Epiklesis and the Angel of the Sacrifice in the Medieval Roman Mass 
[Dom B. Botte in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et mediévale, July, 
1929, p. 285]. 

Four-Dimensional Space and Absolute Time [M. d’Ocagne in Revue 
des Questions Scientifiques, July 1929, p. 79]. 

House of Caiphas and Chair of St. Peter [E. Power in Bidlica, Aug. 
1929, p. 275]. 

Lent, The Sacramentaries and the Thursday Masses in [M. Andrieu 
in Revue des Sciences Religieuses, July, 1929, p. 343). 

Nurses, An International Corporation of Catholic [E. F. Garesché in 
Razon y Fé, Aug. 15, 1929, p. 243]. 

Teresa Neumann of Konnersreuth [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in South- 
wark Record, Aug. 1929, p. 235]. 


VOL. CLIV. S 











REVIEWS 


1—PATRISTIC STUDIES? 


T is a pleasure to welcome two fresh additions to the valuable 

series of ‘‘Patristic Studies,’’ issuing annually since 1922 from 
the University of Washington. This series, of which nineteen 
volumes have already appeared, owes its inception and progress 
to Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, head of the Classical Department in 
the American National Catholic University. The two latest con- 
tributions consist of what may be described as a Temperance 
Lecture of St. Ambrose scientifically edited, and an excursus on 
‘Titles of Address’’ in Byzantine epistolary correspondence. 

The latter treatise well deserves the attention of Greek scholars ; 
and it should prove a welcome boon to all serious readers of the 
Greek Fathers. Though, by an older generation of scholars, this 
topic would have been dealt with in a lengthy note or excursus, 
the enormous labour and the exhaustive research devoted to it, 
are justified by the completeness and accuracy of the results. 

How few are aware that in Greek society, from the fifth century 
onwards, such titles as ‘‘His (or Her) Serenity,’’ ‘‘His Greatness’’ 
(Sa Grandeur), ‘‘His Magnanimity,’’ ‘‘His Prudence,’’ ‘‘His 
Intelligence,’’ and more outlandish honorary titles, were as much 
in vogue as the seemingly more modern appellatives: ‘‘His 
Honour,’’ ‘‘His Worship,’’ ‘‘His Reverence,’’ ‘‘His Holiness,”’’ 
‘**His Excellency’’ and the rest; so many of which must have 
come to us from Byzantine sources. 

The field is so small, and the machinery, applied to till it, on 
such a grandiose scale, that to some it may seem like using a 
20-ton hammer to crack a nut. This however would be a super- 
cilious and erroneous view; for the harvest yielded will be a joy 
to all lovers of Patristic literature ; and Sister Lucilla may be con- 
gratulated on the selfless labour bestowed on this work. 

There is of course a very pardonable quota of misprints ; one of 
which deserves recording; for she may possibly have found it 
in her printed text. On page 5, last line but two, read ¢ diya 
not #, where the sentence is obviously conditional. 

The second volume is of the type now standardized in the De- 
ferrari series. Suffice it to say that the ‘‘introduction’”’ is as 
learnedly accurate, the “commentary’’ as comprehensive and 

Sd 


* (1) Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolography to AD. By Sister 
Lucilla Dinneen, M.A. Price, $3.00. (2) S. Ambrosii, De Hida ot wo 4 By 
Sister M. J. A. Buck. Price, $3.00. Both published by The Catholic Educational 
Press, 1326, Quincy St. N.E., Brookland, D.C. 
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illuminating as those to be found in any of the preceding treatises 
of this class. The translation does not, however, attain the stan- 
dard expected in British Universities. The supreme merit of a 
translator displays itself, when the reader fancies he is reading 
an original. No reader of ‘‘Elias on Fasting’’ will long entertain 
this flattering delusion. Yet the fairly accurate rendering should 
be sufficient commendation for a work, which, as a whole, is 
packed with valuable historical and grammatical lore. 
J.D. 


2—PAPAL PORTRAITURE! 


S Mgr. Mann has foreseen in his preface, the title of his 

book inevitably brings Gregorovius to mind. But Gregoro- 
vius, in any case, published the first edition of his volume on 
the papal tombs no less than 72 years ago, and though it was 
subsequently revised and augmented, such new editions are never 
quite successful in putting the reader abreast of later discovery 
and research. Moreover Gregorovius was by no means free from 
confessional bias, and even non-Catholics will be glad to have 
the corrective supplied by so competent a scholar as the lamented 
author of ‘‘The Lives of the Popes.’’ Although the volume before 
us supplies a fairly satisfactory alphabetical index, the table of 
contents consists only of the following three items: ‘‘Tombs of 
the Popes,’’ ‘Portraits of the Popes,’’ ‘‘A Note on Onofrio Pan- 
vinio.’’ There is, however, a more detailed ‘“‘list of illustrations,’’ 
and all who may glance at the work will at once appreciate how 
much its value is enhanced by these excellent reproductions of 
photographs, sketches and old engravings. In this respect alone 
it is far superior to Gregorovius, and there is in addition the 
whole long section on the portraiture of the Roman Pontiffs. 
The book is not dated—we hope that Messrs. Sheed and Ward 
do not intend to adopt that objectionable practice in other works 
of importance—but the preface was seemingly sent from Rome in 
1928, and one wonders whether Mgr. Mann was able to revise the 
proofs before his death. The very valuable notes, which bear 
witness to his solicitude to keep in touch with recent literature 
and archeological discovery, contain a good many misprints 
which we can hardly imagine escaping the author’s eye if he had 
had them before him. Take, for instance, the line of Greek at 
the foot of p. 10, or the pentameter on p. 71 from which the last 
word (? opus) has apparently dropped out, or the ‘‘Liber ad 
Gregorium”’ (for Gregoriam) twice repeated (p. 2 and p. 100). 
But these are trivial matters, and the solid gain for English 


* Tombs and Portraits of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By Mgr. Horace 
Mann. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 152. Price, 15s. net. 
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scholarship in having so much scattered detail brought together 
in compendious form, with adequate references, is a benefit for 
which we cannot be sufficiently grateful. This is not a subject in 
which original views are either to be expected or desired. What 
is needed is a clear summary of the facts with indications sufficient 
to enable the reader to control and verify the statements made. 
Mgr. Mann is rather more optimistic regarding the likenesses of 
the very early Popes, those, for example, preserved until the fire 
in Sari Paolo fuori le mura, than we should be disposed to be. 
He says even of some of the earlier series : 


Remembering, then, the custom of other churches in the 
fourth century, and reflecting that while on the one hand 
these portraits do not display the nimbus, they do on the 
other exhibit a complete correctness of costume, we must 
say that it is probable that some of them, from that of Pope 
Sylvester (t 335) to that of Innocent I. (¢ 417), were painted 
before the time of Leo I. (440-455), and were even in some 
cases contemporary and sufficiently like their originals to 
have enabled the spectator without great difficulty to recognize 
for whom they were intended. 


Mgr. Mann favours the general correctness of the portraits 
of SS. Peter and Paul discovered in 1919 in the ‘‘Ipogeo del Viale 
Manzoni’”’ and it seems likely that they were really executed in 
the middle of the third century while authentic traditions were 
still preserved; but the matter is certainly doubtful. We con- 
jecture that the portraits of SS. Peter and Paul reproduced in 
plates 38 and 39 are those of the “‘Ipogeo’’ spoken of, but, so 
far as we can discover, there is absolutely nothing in the book 
to tell us whether this is so. The inadequate description of the 
provenance of many of the illustrations is a rather serious draw- 
back to the usefulness of the volume, though the defect is prob- 
ably due to the author’s untimely death. 


3—LUTHER, THE LEADER OF REVOLT' 


HE would-be apologist of Luther, if he be a conscientious 
historian—and we should be sorry to think otherwise of 
Professor Mackirmon—can never have a very enviable task be- 
fore him. The account of the Reformer’s activities from 1521 
to 1529, which forms the matter of this third volume, is full 
from beginning to end of explosions, retractations, inconsist- 
encies, concessions to expediency, and, under nearly all these 
changing conditions, of violent hysterics. One feels subcon- 
t Luther and the Reformation, Vol. III. Progress of the Movement (1521— 


1529). By Professor James Mackinnon. Longmans. Pp. xviii. 338. Price, 
16s, net. 
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sciously that the biographer very much wishes that things had 
been otherwise, but being confronted by indisputable facts he 
has to try to make the best of them. We begin with the diabolical 
assaults to which Luther believed himself to have been sub- 
jected in the Wartburg. But he was ill, we are told. The “ rich 
diet which his host insisted on providing” upset his digestion, 
and it is not really true that he threw his inkpot at the devil. 
It is, however, true that Luther himself describes how the devil 
came to him at night in the form of a black dog and how he 
threw him out of the window in Christ’s name. Again, the Bible 
and the Bible alone was his battle-cry. This was the weapon 
which was to be put into the hands of all, for each man to 
interpret as the spirit gave him understanding. But none the 
less whoever drew from the words of the Scripture a different 
conclusion from that which Luther himself deduced, whether 
his name was Emser or Zwingli, Erasmus or Melanchthon, was 
a fool, and a traitor to the truth, for “no clearer book than the 
Bible had ever been written.” No wonder that his biographer 
feels constrained to remark: 


His claim to a monopoly of correct interpretation sounds 
rather naive, inasmuch as his own exegesis is at times art- 
lessly subjective. . . He is prone to read into Holy Writ 
what is in his own mind rather than what was in the mind 
of the Hebrew seer and singer. He does not make due 
allowance for honest conviction in others. 


Still such inconsistencies, we are told, and many other things, 
may easily be pardoned him, for “ Luther, with his back to the 
wall, is fighting for his life and his cause, and without this 
supreme belief in himself as well as in the Word he would have 
lost both.” The plea is hardly convincing. 

Once more when Luther, “ himself the greatest rebel against 
constituted ecclesiastical authority,” grew frightened at the 
demon of revolt he had conjured up in the Wittenbergers and 
wrote his “ Exhortation” against tumult, one may think it 
strange, says our author, that he should thus appear in the rdéle 
of the thorough-going pacifist. “To disown and defy the tyranny 
of Antichrist [i.e., the Pope] and stress the right of the indi- 
vidual mind and conscience to independence and freedom, and 
then inculcate the duty of suffering and deny the right actively to 
use this liberty to overthrow this tyranny seems rather tame 
as well as illogical.” But worse, of course, was to follow. When 
the Peasant rising broke out at the instigation of Miinzer, the 
arch-reformer realized that these excesses were prejudicial to 
the cause of the new Evangel. Hence he published what his 
biogiapher does not hesitate to call “the deplorable effusion 
‘ Against the Robber and Murdering Bands of the Peasants ’.” 
He demands from the Peasants unconditional obedience. “ He 
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commands everyone who can to throttle a rebellious man with- 
out further ado, as one would hasten to extinguish a conflagra- 
tion by every possible means.” Luther, to borrow Professor 
Mackinnon’s own translation, declares that “there is no longer 
a single devil in hell; they have all taken possession ‘of the 
peasants. . . Therefore strike, throttle, stab, secretly or openly, 
whoever can, and remember that there is nothing more poisonous, 
more hurtful, more devilish than a rebellious man.” And our 
biographer comments: 

In Luther’s previous effusion, princes and lords were a 
set of scoundrels for the most part. Now they are all 
God’s ministers, and if they fall in the cause they are mar- 
tyrs; whereas whoever is killed on the peasants’ side will 
burn for ever in hell. . . He interjects a few words in 
favour of mercy to those who have been forced or led astray 
by others; but he ends by repeating the savage summons to 
strike, stab, throttle who can. This savage conclusion is its 
own judgment and the judgment certainly goes against 
Luther as a Christian theologian. In this wild outburst he 
outdoes even Miinzer as the apostle of irresponsible violence. 


There is much more in the volume before us which we should 
like to quote. Despite the biographer’s evident admiration for 
his hero and his ingenuity in putting forward every plea which 
can be urged in mitigation of judgment, the character of Luther 
must surely suffer in the eyes of every unprejudiced reader. He 
was great only in his energy, his powers of vituperation and his 
intense preoccupation with self. A more inconsistent man never 
probably played a great part in the world’s history. In the last 
sentence of the volume under review Professor Mackinnon points 
out that “ while himself protesting, in his controversy with his 
Roman Catholic opponents, against the error of making the 
dogma of transubstantiation an article of faith, he was untrue 
to his own contention in practically demanding acceptance of 
his own doctrine of consubstantiation as an article of faith.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 
BIBLICAL. 


BOUT 30 years ago, a French priest, Canon Weber, published a 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, which had, and still has, an astonishing 
circulation, nearly 200,000 having been sold in a few years in French, and 
translations made into other languages, including English. Whether 
that English version, which appeared in 1904, is out of print, we do not 
know; anyhow, in Jesus the Messiah (Bull: 6d. and ts.), adapted from 
the (? Latin) original of J. M. Bover, S.J., by J. Burgers, S.J., we have 
a new English Harmony, well printed and produced, and well calculated 
to promote the reading and study of Our Lord's Life. 
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In his Stories from the Bible (Faber and Gwyer: 7s. 6d. n.), ‘Mr. 
Walter de la Mare wishes to recall his co-religionists to their ancient 
practice of reading the Old Testament. It is a sign of the times that 
Protestants have to be thus tempted; however, Mr. de la Mare’s work, 
which is untainted by the blight of Modernism, is valuable on its own 
account, for it sets forth in melodious cadenced prose magnalia Dei, the 
marvellous doings of God with man in the infancy of the race. 

Readers of German will do well to notice a new series begun in 
Germany entitled “ Veréffentlichung des katholischen Akademikerver- 
bandes,” for if succeeding volumes are equal to what are apparently 
the two first it is likely to prove of exceptional value. The first, Religiése 
Lebenswarte des Alten Testaments (Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau: 3 m. 
and 4.20m.), by Dr. Lorenz Diirr, Professor of Theology in Braunsberg, 
is a proof of the reaction that is setting in against the excessive textual 
criticism of the last generations. The author, himself a scholar of the 
first class, breaks through the bondage of word-discussion, and seeks 
for the teaching of the Old Testament, as history, and, still more, as a 
source of living religion. In the second part he examines the religion 
of the Old Testament, especially in its attitude to God and its moral 
standard. 

The second volume, Das heilige Buch, by Thaddeus Soiron, O.F.M. 
(Herder: 3 m. and 4.20 m.), is described as an Introduction to the reading 
of the New Testament, and in spirit works on much the same lines as 
the former. The author gives us three ways of reading the Gospels: 
1) Cursory, that of the ordinary reader; 2) Systematic, the method of 
comparison and deduction; 3) Pragmatic, which may be called the study 
of the Gospels in relation to their times and origin. For this purpose 
he takes the Gospel of St. Mark as a specimen. Both authors have 
evidently given us of their best; while they pass much recent research 
by, in seeking what is more excellent, they show they are quite abreast 
with all that modern scholarship has to say. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Great is the responsibility, in a non-Catholic country, of those whom 
God has endowed with the gift of faith, for, whether they will it or not, 
the spread of the faith, or the failure of the faith to spread, depends 
largely on their conduct. If they are careless or unworthy, they will 
find themselves accountable, it may be, for the loss of other souls be- 
sides their own. In a series of searching sermons, called The Wounded 
World (Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d. n.), Father Martindale dwells upon this 
serious responsibility, shows how it may be fulfilled, shows how it is 
sadly neglected. Its effect should be like that of a sincere examination 
of conscience, so aptly does the preacher diagnose the faults of mind 
and heart of the Worldly Catholic. For there is the wounded world, 
blinded, crippled, orphaned, calling for the oil and wine which the 
Church stores for her children to dispense, and calling in vain to so 
many. A last discourse emphasizes this duty of charity by showing 
that in its exercise is built up the Body of Christ. 

The movement in the Church at present towards a fuller recognition 
of the universal mediating office of the Mother of God is not a new one, 
To forward it was the life-work of Blessed de Montfort (1673—1716), but 
before him it was widely taught by saints and scholars as directly 
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derived from Holy Scripture. However, the writings of Blessed Louis 
systematized and spread the doctrine, especially among those aiming 
at perfection. Pére Francois Pilet, S.M.M., in Le Secret Marial de la 
Sainteté selon le B. Grignon de Montfort (Téqui: 9.00 fr.), has in turn 
issued a commentary on de Montfort’s chief work, with the object of 
making more simple and popular this sure means of approach to God. 

That approach to God on the part of His creatures is made in several 
ways corresponding to their complex natures. The most certain and 
satisfactory is by way of the intellect, and the deepest human minds 
have laboured to prove God “ knowable by reason,” in various fashions. 
In Sagesse de Vie (Beauchesne: 12.99 fr.), Dom Thomas Becquet philo- 
sophises soundly on the subject and bases right conduct on right know- 
ledge, knowledge which takes account both of the facts of experience 
and the revelation of faith. Life being a gift of God is capable of 
indefinite perfectibility and assured happiness, if used according to the 
Donor’s will. What a contrast is a definite and coherent and true 
philosophy of this kind, which makes life intelligible and interesting 
and noble, to the windy and despairing conjectures of the materialist! 

Another intellectual analysis of devotion, aimed at freeing the soul 
from self-delusion, and setting its course Godwards on sound lines, has 
been translated from the French of Pére L. de Grandmaison, by Mr. 
Algar Thorold, and published under the title of Personal Religion (Sheed 
and Ward: 3s. 6d. n.). Once again the thoroughly reasonable character 
of religious devotion is demonstrated, in spite of the defects of human 
reason and the mysteries of psychology; and the truth is everywhere 
sifted from the too pervasive falsehood of much religious practice. The 
basis of sound asceticism, as developed, for instance, in the Exercises, 
is firmly traced, and a much-needed exposition of true, as distinguished 
from false, mysticism will help many puzzled souls. 

The Benedictines of Badia di Praglia, near Padua, are issuing a 
collection of Scritti Monastici, ancient spiritual classics, of the kind 
included in Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne’s “ Orchard Series,” 
but of a more restricted range. The roth in the series comprises 
Blosius’s Statuta Monastica (15.00 1.), edited by Dom U. Berliére, O.S.B., 
of Maredsous, who in an introduction of 24pp. discusses the MSS. 
material and the occasion of the work. 

God present in the Holy Eucharist is naturally the object of the 
believer’s worship, even outside liturgical services. And as the unbelief 
of the world hardens and spreads, the piety of the faithful readily reacts 
in ever increasing exhibitions of devotion. Hence the practice of the 
Holy Hour and of perpetual exposition, even outside the cloister. For 
the use of those who thus try to atone for the folly and ingratitude of 
mankind, Pére L. Barret, S.M., has drawn up a Manuel d’Adoration 
du Trés Saint Sacrement (Téqui: 5.00 fr.) containing much to stimulate 
and direct devotion. 

Among many recent books dealing with the character of Our Lord 
we would choose for special praise L’Ami des Pécheurs, by A. Galy, S.M. 
(Téqui: 1ofr.). The author has chosep for his subject a discussion 
of the Divine mercy, as seen in the Old and the New dispensation. His 
handling of the Old Testament proves a close familiarity with the text; 
he emphasizes the mercy of God in the Old Law, as against His anger, 
of which too much is sometimes made. But naturally he is most at home 
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in dealing with the Gospels. Here he takes, chapter by chapter, the 
various parables and persons which most illustrate the singular mercy of 
Christ, and His love for sinners. There is a special chapter on the mercy 
of God for the dying, and another on Our Lady, Mother of Mercy. ‘Alto- 
gether an eloquent and stirring appeal for confidence, and a most pleas- 
ing book. 

HISTORICAL, 

Another shrewd blow at the sex-prejudice of those who carry male 
supremacy from the physical into the moral order, is dealt by Miss Annie 
Christitch in her little volume, The Women of the Gospel (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d.), wherein she chronicles, with appropriate reflections, the dealings 
of God Incarnate with various women during His mortal life. She 
rightly emphasizes what Our Lord Himself stressed, the fact that the 
moral law binds both sexes with equal stringency, a fact which male 
prejudice has sometimes obscured, even amongst the good and holy. In 
other respects, her thesis—that women have always shown greater 
capacity for unselfish devotion than men—is one which has always been 
recognized. The group at the foot of the Cross is striking evidence of 
that. 

When an Anglican bishop so far misconceives what is due to his 
profession of Christianity as to edit for popular perusal an edition of 
Renan’s notorious “ Life of Christ ’’"—the sole object of which was to 
destroy, by every device of sophistry and fraud, belief in His divinity— 
it becomes all the more necessary to expose the real nature of that 
“ classic’ of unbelief. Accordingly, it behoves Catholics, who may come 
across uninstructed souls in this country, to whom the Bishop’s In- 
troduction has introduced Renan, to call their attention to Pére M. J. 
Lagrange’s masterly exposure of that sceptic’s principles and methods 
which Miss Maisie Ward's translation, Christ and Renan (Sheed and 
Ward: 3s. 6d. n.), has put within our reach. Renan has now no vogue as 
a scholar; even the German rationalists whom he admired do not ad- 
mire him; and in France, we suppose, he is read mainly for his style. 
But strangers will need a warning and a corrective, and Pére Lagrange 
supplies both in abundance. 

A laborious compilation, by Father Paul, O.S.F.C., called The British 
Church from the Days of Cardinal Allen (B.O. & W.: 15s. n.), is a sort 
of biographical dictionary of the various hierarchies of England and 
Scotland since the canonical suppression of the Church in the XVI. 
century, each set forth in its chronological order, according to countries, 
provinces and dioceses. It is a most thorough piece of work, and will 
be invaluable as a source of reference, for a good deal of church history 
is involved, not only in the biographies, but also in the accounts of the 
gradual growth of each diocese. Portraits of the various Popes and 
prelates concerned, with pictures of Cathedrals and seminaries, and maps 
showing graphically the different divisions of dioceses, add greatly to the 

interest and value of the book, which has also letters commendatory 
from Archbishop McIntyre and Bishop Bennett of Aberdeen. 

When Antichrist comes, can he do more than the Soviet government 
is trying to do in proclaiming war against the idea of God, after denying 
His existence? Antichrist will not be a conscious rebel against a re- 
cognized deity but a man claiming to be the only God, an unbeliever 
exploiting in his own interests the religious instincts of man and so, 
“ putting out the lights of Heaven.” The Soviet tyrants, devising vain 
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things, having overthrown Tzardom, think they can overthrow Heaven 
as well. In Dieu chez lez Soviets (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.), M. Georges 
Goyau describes their campaign, both legal and cultural, to effect this 
object, and the degree of success that attends it. His pages detail, not 
only the brutal persecution of a Church, but what is still more horrible, 
the systematic corruption of the Russian youth of both sexes in their 
schools. 

M. Goyau’s book is merely a short impressionist sketch compared with 
the well-documented, sober and irrefutable indictment of the Russian 
antichrist contained in Miss C. M. Godden’s Russia under the Red Flag 
(B.0. & W.: 4s. 6d.), which, quoting largely from Soviet apologists and 
tracing the progress of the diabolical experiment from its inception, un- 
folds a tale which surpasses the worst horrors of the French Revolution. 
How a few score of godless and inhuman fanatics, supported by a few 
hundred thousand mercenaries, could have cowed and kept in abject sub- 
mission a population of some 80 millions, which it has robbed, outraged 
and murdered for eleven long years, is one of the greatest mysteries of 
history; divide et impera, no doubt, is the key to it. But we think that 
Miss Godden is not so well-advised in using her revelations as a stick 
wherewith to beat the Labour Party, the responsible leaders of which 
have no sympathy with Soviet theory and only abhorrence for its prac- 
tice. It is at least arguable that to maintain diplomatic relations with 
such monsters is one possible way of curbing their powers for evil and 
helping to bring about their overthrow. 

Dom Louis Gougaud speaks as a master when, in the lectures de- 
livered in Dublin this year, he describes the processes of Modern Re- 
search, with special reference to early Irish Ecclesiastical History, 
(Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin: 2s. 6d. n.) illustrating from his prolonged 
experience the obstacles wherewith the historian is confronted, due to 
the tooth of time or the more destructive hand of man, and the means 
and spirit by which they may be surmounted. Especially valuable is his 
critical enumeration of sources, and his appreciation of past historians. 

A work of erudition and research like the Histoire de l’Amérique 
Espagnole depuis ses Origines jusqu’a nos Jours (Editions Spes: 
60.00 fr.), by M. J. T. Bertrand of the Academy, deserves much more 
space than we can here afford. We can at least testify that the author 
is especially well equipped by residence in the New World, by a profound 
knowledge of Spanish, and by his profession of Catholicism to write 
with sympathy and understanding of that immense work of the Latin 
genius, the colonization of South and Central America. He has handled 
his vast subject with conspicuous skill, keeping of course to the order 
of time—the pre-Columbian era, the Conquest, the Colonial epoch—and 
then in his second volume, the Wars of Independence and the history 
of our own day. The book is illustrated copiously with historical por- 
traits, archzological remains, maps and plans, whilst statistical in- 
formation regarding the modern States is furnished in abundance. Thus 
the volumes are not only a treasure house of history, but make also an 
admirable book of reference. 

The “Acts” of the English Martyrs foym an irrefutable argument 
against the perverse contention of those who are ashamed to own—as 
well they might be—that the Anglican Church was the creation of the 
blood-stained Elizabeth and the godless crew of adventurers that sur- 
rounded her. Did these men suffer an atrocious death just because of 
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their inability to see that they were not really asked to deny the old 
Faith? The idea is preposterous! Dom Bede Camm, who has done so 
much to set the Martyrs’ cause in its true light, narrates, in The Good 
Fruit of Tyburn Tree (Sands & Co.: Is. n.), the general circumstances 
of the London martyrdoms, the site and character of the gibbet, the 
method of execution; enriching the story with many sayings of the 
Martyrs and vivid accounts of how they died. A splendid little book, 
not only for the slack or the fervent Catholic, but also for the sincere 
Anglican. 

We are glad to have in convenient compass an historical account of 
the great congregation connected with the name of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
whose work is the evangelization of the Arab and Mohammedan in- 
habitants of Northern Africa. Father J. Bouniol, the author of The 
White Fathers and their Missions (Sands & Co.: 8s. 6d. n.), has collected 
a vast amount of information concerning the origin, growth and present 
condition of his congregation, and presents it in a very readable volume, 
adorned with many illustrations and maps. The conversion of the 
Mohammedan, as the “ Life of Charles de Foucauld" has emphasized, 
is one of the most difficult enterprises in the whole mission-field of the 
Church, and it is most interesting to read how the great Cardinal 
and his followers equipped themselves for the work. The White Fathers 
have flourishing apostolic schools in Europe and America, for Catholic 
interest in the missions is, of course, worldwide. In England their 
chief establishment is at Bishop’s Waltham in Hants, where some sixty 
young aspirants are in training for this most arduous mission. We are 
sure Father Bouniol’s excellent history will add to their number. 

The English Martyrs. Papers read at the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies held at Cambridge, July 28—Aug. 6, 1928. Edited by the Rev. 
Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A. (Heffer and Son: 7s. 6d.), con- 
tinues the tradition of sound scholarship that we have grown to expect 
from the Cambridge Summer School. The contents of this particularly 
timely volume are various, concise and comprehensive. Father Ronald 
Knox, in the brightest and most entertaining essay of all, expounds 
the theology of martyrdom. A series of careful historical papers by 
specialists treat of the Relation of Church and State in the Middle Ages, 
the Reformation Parliament, Popular Resistance to the New Religion, 
Catholic Restoration under Queen Mary, the Elizabethan Device for the 
Alteration of Religion, and the Climax of the Persecution, the Act of 
1585. The intricate procedure of Beatification and Canonization is 
clearly detailed. Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More have 
a paper to themselves, and the volume concludes with summary but in- 
teresting accounts of the other martyrs classified as Franciscan, Secular, 
Benedictine, Jesuit, and Lay. It will be seen that the subject—not 
easy to tackle on account of the multitude of the martyrs and its 
possibilities of various treatment—is presented in a coherent manner 
with a regard for principles as well as personalities. It is a book that 
every educated English Catholic ought to have for reading and reference, 
that the growing enthusiasm for our English Martyrs may be firmly 
based upon instruction. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


M. Fernand Laudet’s Sainte Thérése de Lisieux (Mame et Fils: 
2.25 fr.) is happily not a newcomer in a field already much overcrowded, 
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but is a new edition (the sixteenth!) of a work which has already ap- 
proved itself by its accuracy of statement and sobriety of diction. 

The study of the little Saint, which the author, the Rev. John Carr, 
C.SS.R., calls Teresa of Lisieux: Truly a Lover (Sands: 2s. n.), is also 
not a stranger, being in its second edition. It aims at showing how 
the greatest of virtues was eminently practised by the hidden Carmelite. 

In October, 1926, Pope Pius XI. declared the beatification of 72 
martyrs of the French Revolution, of whom 68 were priests who had 
been confined in the seminary of Saint-Firmin for refusing the civil 
oath and were massacred by the mob, with the active connivance of 
the authorities, on the fatal 3rd of September, 1792. Chief amongst 
them was the superior of the seminary, Pére Louis-Joseph Francois, 
who, long before he became a martyr, was a valiant confessor and 
defender of the faith by voice and pen. An account of his holy life, and 
of the martyrdom of his companions, written by one of his religious 
brethren, Pére L. Misermont, C.M., has been included in the series “ Les 
Saints,” with the title, Le Bienheureux Francois, Prétre de la Mission et 
les Martyrs de Saint-Firmin (Gabalda et Fils: 7.50 fr.), and recalls a 
glorious page in the history of the Church in France. 

The English translation of the same series has been enriched by 
the inclusion of Pére Prat’s Saint Paul (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.). As 
author of perhaps the best modern commentary on the Apostle’s 
writings, Pére Prat has had every opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his subject au fond, and in this volume we have the ripe fruits 
of a deep and extensive scholarship, tempered by a very human 
sympathy for a very human Saint 

Born an Italian, dwelling for the most of his life in France and 
England, the great St. Anselm, of Aosta, Bec and Canterbury, is a 
striking example of the Catholic cosmopolitanism of medieval Europe; 
it is, therefore, in every way fitting that the masterly biography of the 
Saint, which Padre Rosa of the Civiléd@ wrote on the occasion of his 
eighth centenary in 1909, should be adapted for French perusal by two 
Benedictines of that nation; and it would surely crown the enterprise 
if Saint Anselme de Cantorbery: la Vie et l’Ame du Saint (Lethielleux: 
15.00 fr.), were finally translated into English, since there is no adequate 
biography in that tongue. A version of Padre Rosa's “ Life" would 
supply the deficiency admirably, for it discusses very fully the character 
of the Saint and the various réles he fulfilled during his crowded career 
of 76 years. 

Not much interest has hitherto been taken amongst us in the career 
of a famous Russian convert of the beginning of last century, who later 
conducted one of the most celebrated Paris salons. Madame Swetchine 
died in 1857 and her life was written a few years later by Count de 
Falloux. But it was inevitably incomplete, and the bibliography which 
Pére Rouet de Journel appends to his large volume, Madame Swetchine 
(La Bonne Presse: 12.00 fr.), indicates the vast collection of books and 
MSS. sources now available for the biographer. All these Pére de 
Journel, an expert in Russian history and literature, has made the fullest 
use of, and thus painted a fascinating picture of a noble character, 
who, even before her conversion, had much influence for good in the 
great world in which she lived. 

In France, more than in any other State, perhaps, has been, and is 
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being, fought out the struggle between the true and the “laic” ideals 
of education. France, therefore, has always produced great educa- 
tional pioneers, even before “laicism™ became a philosophy. Such 
was the holy 17th century priest, now canonized, whose career we may 
read in M. F. Laudet’s Saint Jean-Baptiste de la Salle (Mame et Fils: 
Tours: 10.00 fr.), a second edition of which has just appeared. The “Life” 
is in some ways a reversion to an obsolete style, an analysis of the 
Saint’s experiences and virtues following an account of episodes of 
his career. But the result is to place in the fullest light the immense 
services which his foundation, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
has rendered to the Church and to the ungrateful country which even now 
grudges them a partial recognition after many years of exile. This book 
incidentally illustrates a chapter in the history of the folly of “ secu- 
larist’”” Governments, which, constantly menaced by the forces of dis- 
integration, as constantly oppose the only sure foundation of civilized 
life. 

It was a very busy and fruitful life that closed in December 1921, in 
a Baltimore hospital, when Father Drum, S.J., succumbed to appendicitis. 
He was only fifty-one years of age and was in the maturity of his powers. 
A distinguished preacher, an authority on the Exercises, a Biblical 
scholar of no mean attainments, he seemed to have many years of useful 
service still before him when the summons came. One of his colleagues, 
himself called to his reward before the book was published, Father 
Joseph Gorayeb, has compiled a highly interesting account of his friend's 
career—The Life and Letters of Walter Drum, S.J. (The America Press: 
$3.00)—in which a life of intense activity is portrayed, with sidelights 
from diaries, sermons and letters, making an attractive whole. Im- 
pressions of travel and of literature show him to have been a thoroughly 
cultivated man, but of more value is the evidence that all his learning 
and all his energy were directed always A.M.D.G. Father F. P. 
Lebuffe, who edits the work, notes that Father Drum's faults—a certain 
rigidity and imperiousness—were defects of temperament, kept well in 
check by his genuine virtue. 

The name of Pére Petitot, O.P., is a guarantee of good work. In his 
Life of Mile. de la Rochetiére, en religion Mére Marie de Jésus, Fonda- 
trice de ’Institut de Marie Thérése (Bonne Presse: 5 fr.), he gives us a 
study of another of those wonderful heroines bestowed by God on France 
to repair the injuries done by the French Revolution. Born in 1776, it 
was after the Revolution had exhausted itself that she began her work 
in real earnest; that of the education of young women of whatever class, 
and of rescuing those who had fallen away. A last chapter, on the 
spiritual life of Mére Marie de Jésus, illustrates again, as do other 
writings of Pére Petitot, his mastery of the science of the mystical life. 
Some excellent photos of houses of the Institute are reproduced in the 
volume. 

LITERARY. 

The worst of becoming a “classic” is that people begin to analyse 
and dissect you before you are dead and whilst you are still able to 
abide their question, if there is anything they want to know about you. 
Here is a book—The Wisdom of Mr. Chesterton (Cecil Palmer: 7s. 6d. n.), 
by Mr. Braybrooke—decanting for us into various labelled bottles the 
quintessence of that great man for our study and inspection. It is 
interesting, of course, though true Chestertonians may resent being told 
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what to think, or at least what Mr. Braybrooke thinks, about matters on 
which they have long ago made up their minds. But for those who have 
still to make the acquaintance of the sanest of modern English philo- 
sophers, a man who combines a well-stored Catholic mind with a unique 
gift of giving it expression, this book may well serve as an introduction. 
Here, then, we have a very many-sided man discussed as Critic, Novelist, 
Essayist, Historian, Playwright, Poet, Christian, Traveller and Man. 
The author might well have added—Philosopher, Humorist, Statesman, 
Child—without exhausting the possible points of view. However, he 
says enough to excite immense interest in his subject and to account 
for his unique position in the world of letters. 

We class The Poet and the Lunatics (Cassell & Co.: 7s. 6d. n.), by 
Mr. Chesterton under this heading, rather than under Fiction, for the 
author is such a lord of language that all he writes is essentially literary. 
In this book, a vividly imaginative person, called Gabriel Gale, ap- 
pears in a series of episodes, in each of which, by his exceptional powers 
of sympathy, he interprets the minds or forestalls the actions of various 
actual or incipient madmen. The stories are ingenious in the extreme, 
but it is the incidental pieces of description, flashes of fancy and gleams 
of humour that make the book a delight. 

Readers of the fine selection of patristic writings to which the trans- 
lator, Professor F. A. Wright, has given the name of Fathers of the 
Church (Routledge and Sons: 12s. 6d. n.) will be probably surprised at 
the modernity of their thought. This is partly due to the excellence 
of the translation, which is thoroughly idiomatic, but partly because the 
writers mostly treat of universal themes which do not vary much in the 
course of time. On the other hand, many obsolete phases of civilization 
are here described, and the whole collection is well calculated to attract 
readers to the wisdom garnered and expressed by Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine—all Latin 
Fathers, one notes, for Professor Wright considers that they have been 
somewhat neglected. His introductions and biographies are adequate, 
but, believing in Christ’s promises and providence, we should not give 
quite the same account of the growth of the Church as he does. 

Mr. R. J. Walker, M.A., has translated 318 fragments which include 
all that certainly or possibly survives from Epicharmus. Many of them 
consist of a single word. Many, too, are gastronomic and display that 
passionate interest in fish which survived quite late into literary tradition 
(Hence Mr. Walker dedicates his book to Prince Albert of Monaco, 
known for his deep-sea fishing and museum.) A second volume is to 
contain a discussion of manuscripts; a third, the commentary. So far, 
then, this volume has no great separate valiie, especially as the Greek 
is not given, but only the author's skilful translation into French. If 
Mr. Walker succeeds in giving continuity or intelligibility to these frag- 
ments he will have surpassed his own ingenuity, many a time manifest. 
Mr. A. A. Benois adds woodcuts which may or may not please the eye. 
To us they appear vigorous but harsh,—on the whole a four de force, 
complementary, as it were, to the erudite ami elaborate translation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The U.S. Catholic Historical Society have deserved well of the 
technical side of letters by producing, under the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas F. Meehan, a facsimile of the blackletter treatise, The Doctrina 
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Breve, of Bishop Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico, published origin- 

: ally in 1544 and the first complete book issued in the New World. But 

| more is provided than the actual text. Father Zephyrin Englehardt 

O.F.M., writes of the wonderful productivity of this pioneer Mexican 

press, and Mr. S. H. Horgan, the inventor of “ half-tone” illustration, 

describes the discovery of this book and others, which conclusively 

| ' vindicated for Catholic Mexico the priority, by some hundred years, in 

| the art of printing in North America. The Historical Society is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise in issuing this important publication. 

Wide knowledge, keen sympathy and much artistic skill make Mr. E. 

; Tyrrell Green’s French Church Architecture (The Sheldon Press: tos. 6d.) 

a very delightful volume, even for those whose interest in Church build- 

ing is not at all technical. The whole land is surveyed and the various 

categories which architectural development has created are copiously 
illustrated—the Romanesque and its details, the varieties of Gothic, and 
the Renaissance. The illustrations are apt and beautiful, whether the 

\ half-tones or the author’s own delicate pen-drawings; about 1500 French 

5 structures are mentioned more or less fully in the text, and classified 

: : according to Departments in the index, so that the student may know 

, 2 where to find the object of his search. 

We have found Commander Bernard Acworth’s This Bondage (John 
Murray: 7s. 6d. n.) very stimulating reading. For starting with the fact 
j that living beings immersed in a moving medium must move with it and 

don’t feel its proper motion, he disputes many common beliefs con- 
cerning the ways of birds and the arguments for materialistic evolution, 
showing, for instance, that birds are largely at the mercy of the element 

' in which they travel and “ migrate,” not at their own volition, but accord- 

ing to atmospheric conditions. But they have by nature a “ sense of direc- 

tion,” which human beings have not, and therefore, can return to their 
nesting grounds, if their strength holds out, in spite of adverse or 
athwart winds; there is no evidence of intelligence, the conscious 
adaptation of means to end, in their conduct. When the author turns his 
attention to artificial flight, he is even more at variance with common 
notions, proving that our “mastery” of the air can never be complete 
enough to warrant the hope now indulged in of speedy, certain and 
safe transit. We should very much like to see the answers to the series 
of questions, which the author addresses to the Air League, regarding 
the true prospects of aviation in peace and war. And we should be glad 
if the materialist, at the author's suggestion, would at last recognize the 
elementary distinction between reason and instinct, on which any rational 

’ discussion of the question of evolution must depend. From this point 
of view the book has no little “ apologetic” value. 

Mr. A. R. Cowan, author of War in World-History (Longmans: 6s. n.), 
presupposes “a good deal of knowledge” on the part of his readers, but 
unfortunately it is often knowledge of ‘“ what is not so"; in other words, 
the writer takes a non-Catholic view of history, and an evolutionary view 
of nature, (which, of course, is to be expected, since he is not a Catholic). 

‘ The result is that we find ourselves continually disagreeing with his 

generalizations and disputing his conclusions; especially the note of 

despair on which he closes. To despair of the disappearance of war, is 

. to despair of the growth, in human society, both of reason and of re- 
' ligion. There is enough evidence in history to discredit pessimism. 

In these days of comfortable travel, which is sometimes actually 
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held out to pilgrims as an inducement, it is refreshing to come across 
the record of a genuine case of “ foot-slogging,”—the narrative called 
Tramping to Lourdes (Methuen: 5s. n.), in which Mr. John Gibbons tells 
us how he traversed France from North to South in the 47th year of his 
age, with no knowledge of the country and little of the language, and 
a very lean purse. It is a book which, we think, Stevenson would have 
loved, for it belongs to the genre of his “Travels with a Donkey,” 
though it lacks the Stevensonian self-consciousness. Mr. Gibbons is 
perfectly natural, and when we add that he is shrewd, remarkably obser- 
vant, has a great store of genuine humour and a real gift of style, we 
have said enough to recommend his book. It is not easy to lay it down. 

Mr. T. Thornton Berry, M.A., who has written Stray Leaves (Stock- 
well: 2s. 6d.) ingenuously hopes (in his Foreword) that he is amongst 
those who have something to say, and we may grant that many of his 
short reflections contain sound and useful doctrine. But as an historian 
he has something to learn. His account of the Spirit of the English 
Reformation on pp. 23-4 is positively grotesque in its inaccuracy. 

In good time for the great Birkenhead “ Jamboree,” Miss Vera 
Barclay reissued in a cheaper form her well-known book Good Scouting 
(Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d.), which has been emphatically commended 
by the Chief Scout himself, and has also written, out of her abounding 
experience, another similar volume (same price and publishers) called 
The Scout Way, and addressed to non-Scouts as well as Scouts. Her 


contributions to this live subject are especially useful, for they emphasize 
the religious side of the Scout discipline and the Scout ideal. 
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